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FRIENDLY 


as your own front yard... 





Gardens to greet you and invite you to see, sun, or stroll .. . 


unique and delightfully unexpected in the heart of a bustling 
and thriving city . .. extending a friendly greeting to make you 


feel at home. 


Friendliness is the very spirit of Rich’s and you'll always find 
it in every dealing with hundreds of your friends and neighbors 


who serve you at the new Rich's. 


Rich’s Lovely Gardens 


RICH'sS 
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STATE LIFE POLICY DOLLARS IN TIME OF NEED PROVIDE... 
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Clothing Medical Care Shelter Income 


Teachers . . Principals . . Superintendents . . 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings Plan for Additional Retirement Income! 


Retirement Income for Tennessee teachers aver- 
ages about $65.00 a month at age 65, with thirty 
years teaching experience. The minimum is $50.00 
a month. State Life Endowment policies will 
provide additional retirement income for you in 
the amount desired. 

Many teachers in Tennessee save under a State 
Life Endowment savings plan. Under this plan 
you save a part of your salary each month, in 
units equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. 
These savings provide the premiums for a State 
Life Endowment policy. The policy may mature 
in twenty years, or at a specific age—65 years for 
example. At maturity you may arrange for a 
Travel Fund, an additional income for your Retire- 


ment Fund, or for other uses of the endowment 
proceeds. 

While saving under this plan, you have life 
insurance protection. If qualified, you may also 
have the Double Indemnity accidental death bene- 
fit, and the Disability provision. If you quit the 
plan, you receive the Cash Value, according to 
the number of years you have owned the policy. 
It is always a good investment, and provides addi- 
tional retirement income for you at maturity. 

Would you like to learn exactly how this splen- 
did plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws 
will be glad to give you full information upon 
request, using the return card below. 





PERSONAL SER VICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 


ee 
For principals, superintendents, and others in educa- 

tional work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Elizabethton, Tennes- 

see, and his associates provide personal and individual 

service. Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Carson 

and Newman College, and was for fifteen years a 


teacher and city superintendent in Tennessee schools. 


insurance needs of teachers and educators. 
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THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 

O.V- ER FIFTY-ONE YE A:Rs IN TENNESSEE 

THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
D. M. LAWS, General Agent 


Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 


DR re eee Ce ee eet 
2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building Te ns ee ee ee : 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE yf Rae rita toons bean Seek eee 
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CALENDAR 
Leadership Conferences 
September 15—University of Tennessee, 





Martin 

September 19—Memphis State College, 
Memphis 

September 20—Jackson High School, 
Jackson 


September 26—East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City 

September 27—University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 

September 28—Central High School, 
Chattanooga 

September 29—Lawrenceburg 

October 3—Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville 

October 4—Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro 

October 5—Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville 





Jor Good Measure 


Helen White Gentry 





Cover Series 


The covers for this year’s TENNESSEE 
TEACHER will picture scenes from various 
industries in the state, and each issue will 
contain an article about the industry 
represented by the cover picture. The 
editors have chosen nine different manu- 
facturing firms from all sections of the 
state, hoping by this sampling to give 
some idea of the variety, complexity, and 
importance of the industrial development 
that has given Tennessee the right to call 
itself “industrial.” Because there are only 
nine regular issues of the magazine, this 
sampling is meager. There are many, many 
other industries that might have been 
chosen—that we as editors wish that we 
could have chosen, too. 

However limited, the sampling is en- 
tirely free. Choices were not influenced 
by any consideration other than what we 
hoped might be the interests of the readers 
of the TENNESSEE TEACHER. In short, we 
grind no axes, nor intend to do so. 

We hope that the 1955-1956 series will 
contribute to your enjoyment and general 
information, stimulating further inquiry 
into industrial operations in Tennessee. 
There are approximately three hundred 
different types of industry in the state, 
a diversity exceeded in the entire South- 
east only by North Carolina. Each indus- 
try has its own story to tell, often an in- 
tensely interesting story. Wherever a 
factory, a mill, a mine, or a processing 
plant exists, there exists a powerful force, 
touching almost every phase of life within 
the community, exerting its influence in 
the state, and often reaching far beyond 
its borders. 

What does all of this have to do with 
education? Obviously, a very great deal, 
and in more ways than can be enumerated 
here. Outstanding in the many reciprocal 
influences between industry and schools 
are two that must receive careful consider- 
ation: population and finance. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce estimates 
in a study of the results of industrial 
growth in nine counties (including one 
from Tennessee) that for every one hun- 
dred new factory workers in a community 
there are fifty-one more school children, 
$360,000 more retail sales a year. Under- 
standing of facts such as these should 
motivate every teacher to find out more 
about the important industries in the state 
and in his own community. The dividends 
paid by knowledge need not be listed for 
teachers in the public schools. 

A few statements, necessarily brief, may 
serve as background against which the 
articles about individual industries may 
be placed: 

Historically, the industry of Tennessee 
dates back to about 1784, when James 


King built an iron works in Sullivan 
County. The state’s most famous oldest 
surviving industry is the Jack Daniel Dis- 
tillery at Lynchburg, founded in 1865, 
reputed to be the oldest licensed distillery 
in the United States. 

Only a quarter-century ago, Tennessee 
could be characterized as agricultural. To- 
day, manufacturing contributes over 20 
per cent of the total gross income of Ten- 
nesseans, while agriculture’s share is only 
about 10 per cent. The state’s manufac- 
turing facilities represent an investment 
estimated to exceed three billion dollars. 

Regionally, East Tennessee, with its 
excellent mineral and water resources, has 
paced the state’s industrial development 
and accounted for the major share of the 
manufacturing. At the present time manu- 
facturing is concentrated in the four metro- 
politan centers—Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
Memphis, and Nashville, and in the new 
industrial area of the Tri-Cities—Kingsport, 
Bristol, and Johnson City. 

However, manufacturing industries are 
surprisingly well distributed over the state. 
Chemicals and allied products, textiles, 
food and allied products, machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, electrical equipment, 
primary and fabricated metals, printing 
and publishing, leather and apparel indus- 
tries, lumber and wood products—all are 
important in Tennessee economy. Approxi- 
mately 281,000 Tennesseans are employed 
in 4,000 manufacturing plants. 

The reasons for the state’s industrial 
progress are not far to seek. Geograph- 
ically, Tennessee is near the center of 
population, is adjacent to the great Eastern 
and Northern markets, is central to the 
fast-growing markets of the South and 
Southwest. “Central, safe, and uncrowded” 
are among the advantages it lists for con- 
sideration by new industries. 

With four principal cities of over a 
hundred thousand population, with 246 
incorporated cities and towns, the state 
itself constitutes a market of significant 
proportions. The labor force is abundant 
in supply, has a high educational level 
(median, some high school education, 
and increasing), and is readily trainable. 
Raw materials—thirty minerals of indus- 
trial importance, cotton, dairy products, 
timber—are plentiful, and all of the prin- 
cipal industrial fuels are readily available 
in the state. Industry in Tennessee obtains 
electric power from both private and pub- 
lic utilities, but almost the entire state 
is served with power generated by the vast 
TVA system of dams and steam plants. 
The installed capacity of the TVA system 
is over nine million kilowatts, and to this, 
when the state is considered as a source 
of industrial power, may be added the 
atomic power possibilities at Oak Ridge. 
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THIS MONTH 


ENcLIsH is everybody's job at 
the University of Tennessee. An 
outstanding professor of Eng- 
lish, Dr. K. L. KNICKERBOCKER, 
explains why this must be so 
and what the University is 
doing to make every student 
competent in the use of the 
language. 

TENNESSEE has many good 
teachers. How all of those whose 
duty is the instruction and 
guidance of the young can im- 
prove themselves and _ their 
services, thereby becoming bet- 
ter teachers, received serious 
study at the Murfreesboro 
Leadership Conference. Read 
Room for Improvement, p. 15. 

Dr. A. D. Hott tells the 
“straight story’ of Tennessee's 
White House Conference on 
Education, p. 17. 

A Cat For HELP came from 
the NEA convention in Chicago. 
For a review of what took place 
there, turn to p. 21. 

The story of Kincsport PREss 
is told in Books for the Satchel, 
p. 12. 








Pages that will go into a childs 
reader are lined up at Kingsport 
Press. The margins will be straight 
and text and pictures will be cen- 
tered on the page. 
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Gndividual Differences 


It is generally and not unreasonably regarded as the sign of a good 
teacher that he should be able to differentiate between the abilities of 
his respective pupils and to know their natural bent. The gifts of 
nature are infinite in their variety, and mind differs from mind almost 
as much as body from body. . .. One boy will be better adapted for 
the study of history, another for poetry, another for law, while some 
perhaps had better be packed off to the country. The teacher . . . 
will distinguish such special aptitudes. . . . Quintilian in Institutes of 
Oratory 
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as second-class matter at the post office at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of 
March 8, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for 
by Section 1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. Mem- 
bership dues, which include THe Tzacuer, $4.00 a year. Subscription to non- 
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Lion Oil Company Sponsors Its 


6th ANNUAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Southern Teachers and Students Will Have Opportunity to Compete 
for 12 College Scholarships and 315 Other Cash Awards 


For the sixth successive year, Lion 
Oil Company is sponsoring a series 
of essay contests for Southern 
teachers and students. The Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund was established 
in 1950, and has already awarded 
1,414 prizes worth more than 
$123,000 to winning contestants. 


THREE $1,200 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Teachers will compete for a $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship in each of three desig- 
nated areas comprised of counties or 
parishes where Lion Oil products are soid. 
These teacher scholarships are intended 
to help Southern teachers obtain ad- 
vanced education, and in that way, help 
provide Southern students greater edu- 
cational advantages through better 
instruction. 

The scholarships are unusually worth- 
while in two ways. First, they are suffi- 
cient to cover not only tuition costs, but 








the major part of such expenses as fees, 
books, room and board. Second, the 
winner has the option of using his or her 
scholarship fund in a full school year; 
two half years; or two or three summer 
school sessions, whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


TRAVEL GRANTS AND OTHER PRIZES 


To reward more teachers, the Scholar- 
ship Fund provides a second award of 
a $400 cash Travel Grant and eleven 
other prizes of $75 each in each of the 
three “‘zones’”’ of competition. 


SCHOOLS WIN, TOO! 


If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, 
the school at which you teach will re- 
ceive $100 cash for use in purchasing 
books for the school library. Handsome 
bookplates which tell of your high honor 
and accomplishment will be furnished 
the school for affixing to the books 
purchased. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 


Any teacher, principal, or superintendent 
teaching in elementary or high school 
grades in any public, private or parochial 
school in designated areas where Lion 
Oil products are sold is eligible to enter 
the teacher-essay contests. 


THE “THREE-ZONE” SYSTEM 


Under the “‘three-zone”’ system, contest- 
ants compete only with teachers in the 
same zone and have a better chance of 
winning. 

Zone ‘‘A”’ consists of all eligible counties 
and parishes in Arkansas, Texas, and 
Louisiana. 

Zone “‘B”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Zone “‘C”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Mississippi and Alabama. 

The Rules Book contains a list of specific 
counties in each zone. 





MRS. L. C. GRAVES, teacher at 
DeQueen (Ark.) High School was the 
winner of a $1,200 scholarship the 
first time she entered a Lion Oil 
Scholarship contest for Southern 
teacheis. Her essay took first place 
in Zone A in the 1954-55 contest. 
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JAMES D. POWELL, principai and 
teacher at Grenada (Miss.) High 
School won first prize in Zone C—a 
$1,200 scholarship on the subject, 
“How | Can Prepare My Students For 
Successful Living.” He will complete 
work on his Ph.D. degree. 


MISS MATTYE JACKSON, teacher 
at Dyersburg (Tenn.) High School 
carried off a $1,200 scholarship in 
Zone B in the 1954-55 scholarship 
contest for teachers. This was the 
first time she entered a Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund essay contest. 


MARTHA JANE WOMACK, 16-year- 
old junior at Wynne (Ark.) High Schooi 
won a $1,000 college scholarship in 
one of the Lion Oil Essay contests for 
students in the 1954-55 school year. 
She had entered four earlier Lion Oil 
contests and won on her fifth try. 
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HOW TO ENTER 


Write an original essay of 1,000 words 
or less on the contest subject. Essays 
must be written with pen or typewriter. 
Sign your name, street address and title. 
Include the name and address of the 
school in which you teach, and the name 
and title of your superior. Send your 
essay to: Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, 
El Dorado, Arkansas, 


Subject of the contest is: 

“WHY I AM DEDICATED TO TEACHING” 
The Lion Oil teacher-essay contest in 
each of the three zones ends February 


10, 1956, and all entries must be post- 
marked before midnight on that date. 


JUDGING 


As in the past, teachers’ essays will be 
judged by leading Southern educators 
selected from high-ranking colleges and 
universities. 


ELIGIBLE COUNTIES IN TENNESSEE 


Cannon Franklin Montgomery 
Carroll Gibson Moore 
Cheatham Haywood Obion 
Chester Henderson Robertson 
Coffee Henry Rutherford 
‘ Shelby 
Davidson Humphreys Seowert 
Decatur Lake Tipton 
Dickson Lauderdale Weakley 
Dyer Lincoln Williamson 
Fayette Madison Wilson 


STUDENT-ESSAY CONTESTS 
INCLUDE AWARDS FOR TEACHERS 


This will be the sixth successive year 
Lion Oil has offered a rich educational 
opportunity to Southern youth through 
its Lion Oil Scholarship Fund. 


During the school year of 1955-56, a 
series of three student-essay contests will 
be held in each of three ‘“‘zones.” The 
major prizes will be nine all-expense, 
one-year college scholarships, each valued 
at $1,000. Scholarships cover tuition, 
and a large part, or all, of incidental 
expenses for laboratory fees, books, room 
and board. 





MRS. H. E. NEBLETT, teacher at 
Wynne (Ark.) High School received 
a $200 Cash Award as teacher- 
sponsor of Martha Jane Womack (at 
left). She was one of the 144 Southern 
teachers awarded prizes for sponsor- 
ing winning students last school year. 
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In addition, fifteen $25 Merit Awards 
will be given in each of the three con- 
tests in each zone, or a total of 135 merit 
awards for the three zone areas. 


TEACHERS SHARE IN PRIZES 

Contest rules call for teacher sponsor- 
ship of each student entering an essay 
in the contests. Teacher-sponsors of 
$1,000 Scholarship Award winners will 
receive $200 cash. Sponsors of merit 
award winners will receive $25. 


LIBRARY AWARD FOR SCHOOLS 

A feature of the essay contest again this 
year is a $100 award to each Scholarship 
winner’s school for the purchase of 
library books. Handsome bookplates, 
telling of the winner’s accomplishment, 
will be furnished to the school for place- 
ment in the books purchased. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

The contests are open to all high school 
students in public, private and parochial 
schools in designated areas served by 
Lion Oil. 

The three ‘‘zones’”’ designated for the 
teacher-essay contest (described briefly 
on the opposite page and detailed com- 
pletely in the Rules Book) apply to the 
student-essay contest also. Each student 
competes only against students from his 
or her own zone. 


FIRST STUDENT CONTEST 

The first contest opens September 1, 
1955, and closes October 14, 1955. 
The essay subject is: 

*‘*‘My Definition Of Good Citizen- 
ship.”’ 


Send for FREE copy 


Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
El Dorado, Arkansas 
Gentlemen: 


| am interested in the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund Contest which provides 
scholarships for teachers for their further 
education. Please send me the booklet 
of Complete Rules and Information on 
the Teacher-Essay Contest. | also plan 


Name__ 
Home Address__ 


City ory 





Name of School in which | teach 





LION OIL 


EL DORADO 
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HOW STUDENTS ENTER 


Students must write and submit an origi- 
nal essay of 500 words or less on the 
current contest subject. The essay should 
be approved by the teacher and mailed 
to the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El 
Dorado, Arkansas. (See Rules Book for 
details of correct form.) 

Teachers have found the Lion Oil essay 
topics appropriate and useful as class- 
room projects. Regardless of the subjects 
they teach, many teachers have encour- 
aged their students to enter the contests. 
We sincerely hope you will continue to 
give the Scholarship Program your 
active support. 


RULES BOOKS AVAILABLE 

For complete and detailed rules of both 
the teacher-essay and the student-essay 
programs, please fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


GOOD LUCK! 


The Fund was established because 
of Lion Oil Company’s enduring 
faith in the Southland and its prog- 
ress...to assist the sons and 
daughters of its ‘‘good neighbors’’ 
to train for future leadership. 
Expansion of the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund to reward more Southern 
teachers was undertaken as an 
expression of Lion Oil Company’s 
enduring faith in our teachers and 
their important task; and because 
of a desire to assist these teachers 
and the boys and girls they teach, 
so that the South may continue to 
progress and remain the best pos- 
sible place in which to live and 
work. Good luck to you... from 
Lion Oil! 


of rules book now! 


to encourage my students to enter the 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund essay con- 
tests for Southern High School students. 
| would like to have .........ee-- 
Rules Booklets covering Student-Essay 
Contests. 


State ae 
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ARKANSAS 
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American Seating 


Universal Desks 





American Seating Universal Desks, with their superior 
functional advantages, now give even greater value with 
the first and only metal-and-plastic top, designed and 
manufactured by American expressly for classroom use. 

The new top is stronger, yet lighter in weight than 
ordinary plastic-covered tops. The die-formed steel 
frame supports the plastic work surface, which ends 
the weaknesses of wood desk-tops and adds years of 
“‘wear-life’’ to your school desks. The satin-smooth 
surface has a color-fast birch-grain pattern, uniform 
light reflectance of 45%. A continuous band of hard- 

















| Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 
School Desks and Chairs F | Laboratory Equipment 
School Tables ; Chalkboards and Supplies 
Stadium Chairs i Bulletin Boards 
Auditorium Seating : Flags 
Folding Chairs Athletic Goods 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Maps and Globes 
Church Furniture Pastes and Inks 
Bleachers Office and Library Supplies : 
Office, Library and Home School Papers 
Economics Equipment Duplicati.g Equipment 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Art Materials 
Window Shades <3 Primary Materials 
_—<———_——__—_| 
—~— See = ‘ 








No. 536 Universal 
““Ten-Twenty"’ Desk 


with exclusive 3-position top; 10° and 20°slopes 
for reading, writing, art work—plus level top 
for manipulative work, group discussions, auto- 
matic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 








No. 534 Universal 
Lifting-Lid Desk 
One-piece “‘no-slam” top affords completel 
usable working surface at 10° slope or level; 


lifts for full access to book-box. Has pencil 
tray on top as well as inside desk top. 


aluminum alloy protects all edges. These desks assure 
the best service with maximum aid to teaching and 
learning, while conserving valuable floor space. 
Typical advantages are the long-life die-formed con- 
struction; maximum desk-top working surface; 45° left- 
and-right seat swivel that minimizes room needed for 
getting in or out; cradleform sitting comfort; self- 
adjusting lower back rail; one-piece steel book-box; and 
wide-range adjustability of seat and desk by never-fail 
wrap-around clamps. Send for folder describing the new 
metal-and-plastic desk-top on American Universal Desks. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability 
and acoustical benefit. With or without folding tablet-arm. 


Tmnedtcan Sealing Company 





Exclusive Distributors 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY, 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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"WORLD | 
AFFAIRS” 


An Easy-to-Use Teaching 
Program to Increase 
Understanding of 
World News Events 





















Sponsored by the 


Nashville Sears Barner? 


[Seer eaeage a 


Jeachors: 


Here is a complete current events program designed especially for your classroom and 


offered to you free of cost. 
This program, called ‘““World Affairs,” consists of an integrated group of teaching aids 
3 = and does not require the purchase of any 


Ni 


additional material. 





WORLD AFFAIRS A 50-page guide book outlining topics 








LS lle 3 Z which will be discussed in this year’s pro- 
gram will be ready for distribution about 

Sept. 15. 
Paste on a two-cent post card and To insure getting your free copy, fill out 


MAIL TODAY the blank appearing on this page and mail 


Lenauscsececususensnansuasenessucnsusescsneneuasarsneseceasenss it today. 
World Affairs Program 
Nashville Banner 
1100 Broad St. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Please send me, without charge, a copy of the World 
Affairs program guidebook. 


May we repeat: 

This program is a public service of the 
Nashville Banner. The program is com- 
plete in itself and does not require the 





purchase of additional study material. 


~ (signed) 


Our hope is that we will be working 





~~ (school) 


together during the coming school year. 





~~ (address) 
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TENNESSEE 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 
YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


pe HORTONCRAFT NEW ... 


Genuine 








Ist in LEATHER 





PYRO LACE 


oN eseeem * 


Sousa. Rees SUPER PYRO LACE 


Wrist P s~Midget Key Case Will Not Burn — Will Not Stretch 
Tougher — Will Not Skin 


eet Behte~tiek Batts More Flexibility — Easier Braising 
Tote Bags—Coin Purse Lacing 
Many Others 17 Colors 





MANY OTHER CRAFT ITEMS IN STOCK 


FLUF EKOTE Ask For Catalog 
LIQUID RUBBER 


MOLDING PLASTER 








116 2nd Ave., North, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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MORE FOR THE MONEY 


One hundred million dollars! This is the state appro- 
priation for education for 1955-1956, the largest appro- 
priation in the history of Tennessee. Are the schools 
worth it? Are the citizens of the state spending their 
money wisely? 

There is no doubt in the minds of some of us that 
Tennessee gets as much for the money it spends on 
education as any other state in the nation. What does 
it get for the tremendous sums it spends? 

1. Education for more children. There are now well 
over seven hundred thousand children enrolled in grades 
1-12. This figure will increase by twenty-five or thirty 
thousand each year for some years to come. To give 
more children better education, costs will continue to 
rise. 

2. More and better trained teachers. To take care of 
these increased enrollments, one of two things must be 
done. We must add new teachers or we must allow the 
children to be piled a little deeper in the school rooms 
we have. We have done some of both. 


The number of teachers is increasing each year. Of 
course, it takes more money to pay them. The training 
of our teachers is higher than ever before. More than 
two-thirds of our teachers have bachelor’s degrees or 
better. 

3. Teachers’ salaries. Teachers are being paid more 
than ever before, but in order to meet the competition 
for teachers, to take care of higher costs of living, and to 
provide our children with competent teachers, salaries 
must be increased. 

4. Other Services. There are many other services to 
schools which increase as school enrollments go up, and 
costs increase for each service. Children must be trans- 
ported. School books must be provided. Supplies and 
equipment are necessary. Teaching materials are essen- 
tial. 

The schools cost more and we believe they are better 
schools than we have had before. But what do the 
people think? More people are paying more taxes to 
support education and it is important that they believe 
they are getting more for their money. 

If our efforts to inform the people concerning their 
schools are to be successful, the individual teacher, the 
local education association, and the state association 
all have important parts to play. The individual teacher 
must teach better than he has ever taught before. Chil- 
dren must be taught the things they need to know and 
taught how to do the things they need to do. If the 
teachers give the type of instruction which will produce 
better trained boys and girls, the parents will know it, 
and they will be friends and supporters of the teachers 
and of the school. On the other hand, if a teacher does 
poor teaching, the parents know that too. 

Each individual teacher is a vital part of a local teach- 
ers organization. After each has done a thorough job 
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of teaching, it is easier for the local teachers association 
to sell the general public on the school program. It is 
easier to get appropriations from the county court for 
school purposes. 

Your state association has the responsibility of con- 
vincing the legislature that its appropriations for schools 
are well spent. It has the responsibility of informing the 
general public of school conditions and of enlisting 
support for improvements. If the individual teacher does 
excellent teaching, if the local associations do a good 
job, then the state association’s work can be done more 
easily. 

We must do the best teaching we have ever done— 
we must do it for three reasons: 

1. Every boy and girl in Tennessee is entitled to the 
best instruction available. 

2. The taxpayer is entitled to his money’s worth, and 
if he increases his expenditure he is due more in return. 

3. If we are to expect continued adequate support for 
schools, we must convince the people that their support 
is justified. County courts and state legislatures cannot 
continue to increase appropriations for schools and pass 
favorable school legislation without the support of pub- 
lic sentiment. The individual teacher, doing an excellent 
job in the classroom and the community, working loyally 
with his associations, can determine what public senti- 
ment in regard to the schools will be. Are the parents 
of the children you teach convinced that they are getting 
their money’s worth? 


SECURITY GUARANTEED 


The Teachers’ Retirement System started in business 
July 1, 1945. Since that time there has been a struggle 
for sufficient funds to make it sound and to guarantee 
that all retired teachers would draw the amount due 
them. This was one of the points of our legislative pro- 
gram last year, and thanks to the Governor and the 
legislature the Retirement System is actuarially sound 
for the first time. 

The appropriation by the 1955 General Assembly for 
the state’s full share under the Retirement Law is $6,016,- 
955 for the year 1955-1956 and $6,155,323 for the year 
1956-1957. This is an increase of more than $2,000,000 
a year. 

Most teachers are proud of the Retirement System. 
They feel that they have something to look forward to 
after their years of service. For example, a man begin- 
ning to teach at the present time with a bachelor’s degree 
at age twenty, paid in accordance with the new salary 
schedule, and assuming also that he teaches each year 
under this schedule as a classroom teacher, could retire 
at age sixty on an annual retirement allowance of $1,- 
865.88, payable monthly, as long as he lives. If salaries 
increase, or if a teacher goes into administrative work 
and receives salary increases, more can be expected upon 
retirement, because the amount is based upon length 
of service and amount of salary. 








We are proud too of the liberal provisions for retire- 
ment. The Teachers’ Retirement Law provides that 
teachers have the privilege of retiring under one of the 
following three conditions: 


1. A teacher may retire with thirty years of creditable 
service, regardless of age. 

2. A teacher may retire at age sixty, regardless of the 
number of creditable years of service. 

3. A teacher may retire because of disability, regard- 
less of age, provided the member has credit for 
at least ten years of service. 


The Retirement System is only ten years old, but al- 
ready 2,150 teachers are on the list, drawing a check 
every month in the year. This membership will increase 
from year to year, and the importance of a sound system 
means more to each of us as we approach the time of 
retirement. 

We have everything to gain and nothing to lose from 
our membership in the Retirement System. If we decide 
to leave the profession, we can withdraw all the money 
we have deposited with three per cent interest. 

Teachers who are members of a local retirement sys- 
tem have a stake in the state system also. A teacher 
employed in one of the eight school systems operating 
a local teachers’ retirement system has as much state 
funds expended on his account by the Tennessee Teach- 
ers Retirement System as would be expended from 
state funds for this particular teacher if he had been a 
member of and paying into the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System. The July 1955, payroll for retired 
teachers showed that state annuities were being paid by 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System on account 
of teachers already retired by these eight local retire- 
ment systems at the rate of $481,512.12 a year. 


We have reason to be proud of our Retirement System. 
Let us see to it that nothing happens to interrupt the 
sound, efficient way in which it now operates. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCES 


Leadership conferences, listed on the calendar on 
page 2, will begin at 3:00 p.m. each day and adjourn 
not later than 9:00 p.m. The superintendent of schools, 
the supervisor, the president of each local association, 
and‘two members of each local association will be in- 
vited to the conferences. Obviously, we cannot invite a 
great number of people. However, if any teacher feels 
that he has something he would like to discuss with this 
group, we hope he will feel free to attend the meeting 
nearest him. 

We have important matters concerning the work of 
our professional organizations to discuss. A new legisla- 
tive program will be an important item on the agenda. 
Out of these meetings should come plans for the year— 
plans for improving the school system and for looking 
after the welfare of the teaching profession. 

We have tried over the years to reach all major de- 
cisions on policy in the most democratic way possible. 
It is important that we know your ideas in regard to 
legislation or other problems of importance. Won't you 
let your wishes be known to those who will represent 
you at these conferences or communicate directly with 
the TEA office? The more nearly unanimous we can be 
in our decisions, the better job we can do in achieving 
our objectives. It is important that we understand each 
other and that we stand united for whatever cause we 
choose to champion. F.E.B. 
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The campaign to raise five 
million dollars for the new NEA 
Center of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Washington 
has passed the halfway mark. 
More than $3,000,000 in cash 
and pledges has been received 
from educators and other com- 
munity leaders in every state 
and territory. Work was com- 
pleted in April on the first stage 
of the new NEA Center, desig- 
nated A in the sketch. This unit 
is now completely occupied. 
Extensive remodeling was 
started May 1 on the present 
main building, marked B in the 
illustration. 
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r. ONE JUDGES on the basis of the 
number of failures, freshman 
English is one of the most difficult 
courses in college. For at least two 
reasons it seems odd that this should 
be so. In the first place, almost every 
freshman can look back upon at least 
eight years of training in English, 
with four years of this training at 
the high-school level. In the second 
place, he has constantly before him 
both positive and negative evidence 
pointing to the practical importance 
of English. Positive evidence is 
everywhere in the persons of those 
successful men whose attainments 
rest solidly on a command of Eng- 
lish—business men, industrialists, 
politicians, lawyers, journalists, sales- 
men, bankers, labor executives, in- 
deed, leaders in every field. The 
negative evidence should be just as 
persuasive in the persons of those 
men who have handicapped them- 
selves, who flounder uncertainly in 
their speech and writing, and who, 
if they achieve limited success, do 
so in spite of their language de- 
ficiency. 

Why, then, with so much time in 
which they could have learned and 
with so much incentive for learning, 
do college students perform so 
poorly in English? There are many 
reasons, but one reason is possibly 
the explanation of all the others. It 
is this: effective writing depends 
upon clear thinking; clear thinking 
is a difficult mental procedure, not 
a back-breaker but a brain-breaker 
as exhausting as hard physical toil. 
Many students, with all too human 
resolve, seek every conceivable way 
to avoid disciplined thought. 


Focus on English 


K. L; KNICKERBOCKER 


Professor of English 
The University of Tennessee 


High school teachers, over-worked 
and faced with rebeliion against 


‘their demands for clear thought, are 


tempted to allow substitutes, to 
invent such labels as “creative com- 
position,” and to rationalize the 
validity of undisciplined thinking. 
They accept unacceptable work and 
soothe their consciences by pretend- 
ing that somehow this careless com- 
position encourages freedom of ex- 
pression. When language-fettered 
students arrive in college, everybody 
is in trouble—teachers, students, ad- 
ministration. 

If I could speak directly to all 
high-school students who intend to 
go on to college, I would tell them 
this: “English is inescapable. You 
may as well learn it now, while you 
are in high school, for if you don't 
you will have a tough and, more 
than likely, a short college career. 
If you imagine that you can drift 
through freshman English in college, 
stop imagining. It can't be done. 
If you imagine that you can stagger 
through freshman English somehow 
and then rejoice that your final bout 
with composition is over, wake up. 
Every course you take will be a test 
of your ability to put your thoughts 
onto paper. If you believe that you 
can ignore English and defy the odds 
against the student who is weak in 
English, you have less than one 
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chance in twenty of succeeding. 
Suppose, however, that you do mud- 
dle through to a degree. What then? 
You expect to be hired as a college 
man. The one thing always expected 
of a college man is that he can write 
effectively. Limited opportunities, 
limited success will be your inevita- 
ble lot. 

“Now, suppose you decide to get 
busy and master the fundamentals 
of effective writing. The prospects 
change startlingly. If you attend the 
University of Tennessee, a high rat- 
ing on the English Placement Test 
will entitle you to complete three 
quarters of freshman English in two. 
The exemption from the first quarter 
of freshman English will make it 
possible to take some sophomore 
work in the third quarter of your 
freshman year. The Junior English 
Test will hold no terrors for you. 
More important; the reward for dili- 
gence in English will be paid in 
every course you take. You will 
almost surely go on to a degree. A 
genuine college man, equipped to 
express what you know, you wi 
enter your career with justified 
confidence and with unlimited op- 
portunities for success.” 


College faculties everywhere are 
determined to increase the focus on 
English. Last October the Senate 
of the University of Tennessee ap- 
proved three steps to insure uni- 
versity-wide attention to the problem 
of student English: (1) every faculty 
member, no matter what his subject, 
was asked to announce to his stu- 
dents the quality of English com- 
position he expected on papers and 
examinations; (2) every faculty 
member was to follow up these re- 
marks by marking and grading all 
papers partly on the basis of English; 
(3) most important, provision was 
made to report deficiencies in Eng- 
lish on the quarterly grade sheets 
for all courses. 

The first step serves as a fair warn- 
ing that English is everybody's job 
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to main office. 


gpa SCHOOL CHILDREN do not 
creep unwillingly to school— 
at least their teachers try their best 
to prevent such a deplorable state of 
affairs. But they do carry satchels 
(some of which would doubtless 
amuse Shakespeare), and in thou- 
sands of them, in Tennessee and all 
across the nation, can be found books 
from the Kingsport Press. Whether 
or not they are reluctant scholars, the 
youngsters of today are a thousand- 
fold more fortunate than their fa- 
thers and grandfathers in that they 
have the best of modern textbooks 
for their use. Textbooks manufac- 
tured in plants similar to Kingsport 


Front view of plant of Kingsport Press, Incorporated, showing entrance 


Press, Inc., are a far cry from Mc- 
Guffey’s Reader, which was ac- 
cepted for years as a standard text 
in schools all over the country. 
The Kingsport Press manufactures 
all types of books. Gay picture books 
for the kindergarten child to stuff 
hastily into his bright plastic carry- 
ing contrivance roll from its presses, 
as do weighty tomes for the doctoral 
candidate to place wearily in his 
bulging briefcase. Ordinarily, school 
books account for more than half the 
production of the Press. In addition, 
it produces novels, reference sets, 
technical and scientific books, Bibles, 
Testaments, statute books, and train- 


In the northeast corner of Tennessee, several hundred 
miles from established printing and publishing centers, 
is Kingsport Press, Inc., ‘Builders of Better Books.'' This 
press is a contracting book-manufacturing establish- 


ment whose customers are publishers. 


Here many of 


the nation's textbooks are made, and any visitor will 
long remember a tour of the plant. 













Books 


for the 


Satchel 


And then the whining school- 
boy, with his satchel 
And 


creeping like snail 


shining morning face, 
Unwillingly to school. 
—William Shakespeare, As You 


Like It, Il, vii, 145 
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ing manuals. Dictionaries in a half 
dozen foreign languages or Hebrew 
prayer books may come from Kings- 
port, Tennessee. 

The statistical-minded may take as 
a basis an average of three-quarters 
of an inch thickness for each book 
and find that one month’s production, 
if stacked in a single pile, would be 
more than twenty miles high. A fur- 
ther illustration of the tremendous 
number of books that are produced 











Making up type into pages for a 
book, composing division. 


yearly is the calculation that if these 
books were laid end to end, they 
would reach from Kingsport to Lon- 
don, and then from London to 
Moscow. 
For People of the Area 

The Kingsport Press was orga- 
nized in 1922 as one of a series of 
developments which could furnish 
employment for the people of the 
area, make use of nearby natural re- 
sources, and manufacture a product 
which could be marketed on a na- 
tional scale. It filled all of these re- 
quirements exceptionally well,. and 
although it is fimancially and organi- 
zationally independent of any other 
industry in the area, it makes use of 
paper from the Mead Corporation 
and book cloth from the Holliston 
Mills, both plants located in Kings- 
port. It powers its boilers from near- 
by coal fields. 
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The Press was established for the 
specific purpose of manufacturing a 
series of cloth-bound “classics” to be 
sold in five- and ten-cent stores. The 
story of its first order of books still 
brings a smile from old employees, 
many of whom still treasure one of 
those books. The customer’s order 
called for fifty thousand pocket 
Testaments, but anticipating that 
there would be a great deal of spoil- 
age because of unskilled labor, the 
Press ordered paper for a hundred 
thousand. Not only did the spoilage 
take place, but each employee 
wanted to take home a copy for 
himself and one for his “brothers 
and his sisters and his aunts,” so 
that it took paper for an additional 
hundred thousand books to get 
thirty-five thousand copies for the 
customer. 

When it became evident that the 
market for the “classics” had _ be- 
come more or less saturated, the 
Kingsport Press turned to the field 
of contract book-manufacturing for 
all publishers. Significant changes in 
plant, equipment, personnel, and 
policy were undertaken early in 1925, 
when the present management, with 
Colonel E. W. Palmer as president, 
took over. Colonel Palmer was presi- 
dent until his death in 1953; the 
office is now held by W. F. Smith, 
who has been with the plant in 
various capacities since 1923. 

The original plant consisted of 
four buildings which had been built 
to house a harness factory in the last 
years of World War I. In 1925 there 
were 679 employees; today, more 
than 1,400 employees work in almost 
eight times as many buildings in 
the thirteen-acre area owned by the 
Corporation. The average day’s pro- 
duction is about 75,000 hard-bound 
books. Although the main office and 
plant are in Kingsport, sales offices 
are maintained in New York City 
and Chicago, with executive officers 
in charge of each location. 

The employees of Kingsport Press 
are local people, carefully selected 
and trained on the job. Screening, in- 
terviewing, and testing are thorough, 
since many of the jobs are technical, 
requiring a high order of skills. Many 
high school graduates and some col- 
lege graduates are employed. 

Guided Tour 

Every year hundreds of people 

get a clear picture of how books are 
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Laying plates on a flat bed (per- 
fector) press, printing division. 


made by taking a tour of this plant, 
located in the northeast corner of 
the state several hundred miles from 
the established printing and publish- 
ing centers. School children and their 
teachers, who of course are par- 
ticularly interested in the textbooks, 
are frequent visitors. 


Sheet being printed on a flat bed 


press, showing one side printed. 
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Hand tipping in the binding 


section of a book. 


Such tours begin in the composing 
room. After manuscripts are received, 
they are marked in pencil to indicate 
to the typesetters the size and de- 
sign of the type to be used and the 
width of each line. The marked copy 
goes to the operator of a Linotype 
machine (which sets an entire line 
of type on one piece of metal), a 
Monotype machine (which sets each 
letter on an individual piece of 
metal ), or to a hand compositor who 
sets the type by hand. In the com- 
posing room are nine Linotype ma- 
chines, four Monotype keyboard 
machines, and three Monotype 
caster machines, all of which are in 
operation twenty-four hours a day. 

After the type has been set, it is 
collated or put in order and placed 
in galleys or trays which make it 
easier to handle. Each galley is 
proofed, or an impression of it is 
taken on a long sheet of paper, and 
proofs are sent to the proofroom 
where highly trained readers make 
necessary corrections. Back in the 
composing room, corrections are set, 
inserted and checked, and the type, 
together with the engravings from 
which the illustrations will be 
printed, is ready to be made up into 
pages. When the pages have been 
made up and checked, they are 
locked in a special form to be sent 
into the foundry for casting of the 
plates from which the book will be 
printed. Kingsport Press does most 
of its printing from plates or elec- 
trotypes, which are metal reproduc- 
tions of type pages. 
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division—pasting an illustration into a 





Above: Machine tipping—applying 
end paper to first or last section. 


In the foundry the electroplating is 
done. To make a plate a plastic im- 
pression of the type is taken, which 
after being especially treated, is su- 
spended in a low voltage copper 
battery (there is also a nickel battery 
for use in making plates when a 
harder printing surface is required). 
When a sufficient amount of copper 
has been deposited on the plastic 
mold, it is removed from the battery. 
The plastic mold, which can be used 
again, is removed. The copper shell 
is backed up with metal in order to 
make it strong enough to withstand 
printing pressure. It is then shaved to 
proper thickness for printing and 
checked to make sure there are no 
low or high spots. Finally, a plate 
proof is pulled as a final check, and 
if it passes inspection, the plates are 
sent to the plate vault (Kingsport 
Press has five of these), where they 
are stored until the press for which 
they are scheduled is ready for them. 
In the event that the plates are to 
be used on a rotary or cylinder press, 
they are curved in the foundry so 
that they will fit. 

The pressroom is the next stop in 
the journey with a book. At Kings- 
port, guests proceed down to the next 
floor, past the metal pot where dis- 
carded type is remelted for use in 
the composing room, past the ad- 
hesive laboratory where glue is pre- 
pared for the bindery, and through 

(Continued on page 26) 


Below: Adjusting “the squares”’— 

lining up the book in a cover as the 

completed book comes from a cas- 
ing—in machine. 
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Panel on legislation: Speaker Bomar, 
Mr. Ellington, Mr. Snodgrass, Dr. 
Cope, Dr. Holt, Lt. Governor 
Maddux. 


In the teaching profession, there is always 


Room for Improvement 


HE FirrH ANNUAL LEADERSHIP 

ConFERENCE met on the campus 
of Middle Tennessee State College 
June 38-6 for a four-day work period 
devoted to the theme, Better Teach- 
ers. TEA Executive Secretary Frank 
Bass, sounding the keynote’ for the 
meeting of classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, supervisors, 
attendance teachers, state depart- 
ment and college personnel, guests, 
and TEA staff, listed some necessary 
qualifications for a good teacher. 

A teacher who deserves to be 
called “good,” the secretary ex- 
plained, is a person who takes his 
profession seriously, supports his 
professional organizations, stands by 
the decisions of his group, and is 
scrupulously ethical. In addition to 
knowing his subject matter, this 
teacher knows school finance, and he 
builds good public relations by 
knowing how to work with people. 
The speaker voiced his belief that 
much could be accomplished toward 
helping Tennessee teachers become 
better teachers if groups such as 
those attending the conference met 
in a spirit of helpfulness and under- 
standing of common problems. 

The varied general sessions offered 
a great store of information. A panel 
on “Better Teaching,” with Dr. 
Howard Kirksey as chairman, in- 
cluded discussions of ethics, public 
relations, parent-teacher relation- 
ships, membership in professional 
organizations, and life membership 
in NEA. Dr. J. L. McCaskill of the 
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National Education Association gave 
the reasons for group work in edu- 
cation, ably presenting his ideas 
from the national point of view. 
A Glimpse Behind the Scenes 

A frank discussion of elements 
that enter into educational legisla- 
tion took place Sunday afternoon in 
the panel on “How to Win Friends 
and Influence Legislators.” Com- 
missioner of Education Quill E. Cope 
served as moderator of the panel 
composed of Lt. Governor Jared 
Maddux, Speaker of the House 


Mildred Campbell (left) pins a NEA life membership ribbon on James K. 


James Bomar, Commissioner of 
Agriculture Buford Ellington, State 
Comptroller William Snodgrass, and 
Dr. A. D. Holt, vice-president of the 
University of Tennessee. 

The speakers pointed out that 
legislators voted for a tax increase 
because it was the only way to be 
honest in providing for the needs 
of the state and that legislators must 
have courage, foresight, and de- 
termination to pass necessary legisla- 
tion. “The Tennessee School Lobby,” 
Lt. Governor Maddux declared, is 





Cortner, Shelbyville, while Mrs. E. R. Harris (right) performs the ceremony 
for R. R. Vance, State Department of Education. 
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strong because it is united, com- 
mitted, has dedicated leadership, 
and represents a good cause. 

Members of the audience were 
encouraged to hear the leaders in 
state government talk about plan- 
ning for education over a twelve- 
year span, about encouraging the 
Legislative Council to consider the 
long-term needs of schools. The 
speakers agreed that the time should 
come in the very near future when 
the citizens of Tennessee, instead of 
the teachers, will be the “educational 
lobby.” 

Listening to this panel gave every 
hearer a strong reason to believe 
that every teacher in the state should 
understand the broad area of state 
finance. 

A Teacher Always 

Dr. Willard Goslin of Peabody 
College in his address, “What Makes 
Better Teachers?” stressed academic 
knowledge, “know-how,” cultural 
development, and human relation- 
ships. He described the teacher's 
position as one of great privilege 
and great responsibility. 

Dr. Marquis Triplett, Pastor of 
the Murfreesboro First Methodist 
Church, called teaching a way of 
life full of requirements and glorious 
opportunities. “A good teacher,” he 
said, “is teaching always. All life 
is an opportunity to lead children 
into all truth, a truth which the Lord 
said shall make you free.” 


J. B. Calhoun, State Department of 
Education, addresses the superin- 
tendents at the conference. 
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New to the leadership group were two beginning teachers, Billie Hodges 
and Mary McAmis, Greeneville. 


Ideas from Everybody 


Small group meetings provided 
opportunity for individual expres- 
sion and inquiry into special areas of 
the subjects of general discussion. 
The 479 people attending were 
divided into eight groups, each pro- 
vided with an able leader and re- 
source personnel. Lively participa- 
tion in the group meetings and 
continued discussion of questions 
raised in them demonstrated the 
value of this kind of conference. 

Ways proposed for promoting 
better public relations included: 
home visitation programs, projects to 
acquaint the parent and the public 
with the progress and problems of 
education, special programs of 
mutual interest to business and edu- 
cation, the use of local communica- 
tions media by the schools, greater 
cooperation in parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, and distribution of educa- 
tional publications. 

There was common agreement on 
the need for a workshop period de- 
voted to writing or revising a code of 
ethics, a code to which teachers con- 
tribute. Counties might serve in 
pilot studies for a national code of 
ethics. 

The “better teacher” was described 
as one who not only belongs to his 
local, state, and national association, 
but one who attends meetings and 
participates in the work of the asso- 
ciations. 

Hugh Waters, supervisor of Nash- 
ville’s secondary schools and mem- 





ber of the TEA Administrative 
Council, summarized the feelings 
expressed by the participants, who 
considered the pattern set at Mur- 
freesboro an excellent guide for the 
work of local associations. 

As a part of the vesper service on 
Sunday afternoon, vocal solos by 
Sylvia Stahlman won for the beau- 
tiful and talented young singer a 
host of new admirers. 

Saturday evening Superintendent 
Baxter Hobgood and his teachers 
entertained members of the confer- 
ence at an informal reception at 
Mitchell-Neilson School. 


Bessie Lee Mason and Ellen Sim- 
mons were among representatives 
from Warren County. 
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Tennessee s 


White House Conference 


7 ; OU MAY QUESTION the propriety 


and value of an article which 
describes in glowing details a con- 
ference you can’t even attend. The 
author has at least three reasons for 
preparing such an article: (1) You 
have heard and will be hearing 
much about Tennessee’s White 
House Conference on Education, 
and it is well for you to have the 
straight story on it; (2) You should 
tell everybody you see what an im- 
portant conference it is, because its 
purpose is to increase public support 
for education; and (3) It isn’t often 
that one has the opportunity to pre- 
pare an article for such a select 
group as the readers of THe TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER. 


on Education 


I. How did it get started? 


It all started, as far as Tennessee 
is concerned, last fall with a letter 
from President Eisenhower to Gov- 
ernor Frank Clement which is re- 
produced on a following page. - 

Governor Clement immediately 
assured the President that Tennes- 
see, as usual, could be counted upon 
to do her part. Demonstrating his 
determination to give the lower ele- 
ment of the teaching profession 
representation in high office, he ap- 
pointed the author as Chairman of 
the Tennessee White House Con- 
ference on Education. Then, to make 
certain that his democratic gesture 
did not jeopardize the program, he 
appointed Dr. Quill E. Cope, State 





It began with a letter from the White House 


SEPTEMBER 1955 


A. D. HOLT, Chairman 


Commissioner of Education, as Vice- 
Chairman. 

Since the major interests of edu- 
cators and other friends of educa- 
tion at that time were centered 
around the campaign to secure en- 
actment of the legislative program 
of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and Tennes- 
see School Boards Association, it 
was deemed advisable to delay 
further action on Tennessee’s Con- 
ference until after the legislature 
adjourned and the financial fate of 
the state’s public schools for the 
coming biennium was known. 

Soon after the legislature ad- 
journed Governor Clement selected 
an influential and able group of lay 
and educational leaders to serve on 
a committee* which would be re- 
sponsible for planning and conduct- 
ing the Conference. At its first meet- 
ing on April 26 the Planning Com- 
mittee designated Nashville as the 
place and September 13 and 14 as 
the dates for the Conference and 
started plans for what it hoped 
would be the most significant edu- 
cational conference ever held in 
Tennessee. 


Il. Who will be invited? 


The Planning Committee at the 
outset agreed that in order to al- 
low for participation on the part of 
all delegates, the Tennessee Con- 
ference should be limited to ap- 
proximately 350 delegates. How to 





*Names of members of committees are 
listed at the end of this article. 
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select these 350 delegates from a 
population of 3,000,000 was no sim- 
ple problem. Obviously a general 
“you all come” invitation from the 
Governor would not suffice. 

The Committee decided that this 
first state Conference would be most 
productive if it included representa- 
tion from a cross section of the 
business, professional, and civic life 
of the state, all geographic sections 
of the state, all phases of the public 
school system, and both houses of 
the state legislature. Accordingly, 
Governor Clement has invited to the 
Conference: (1) the presidents of 
150 state-wide business, profession- 
al, and civic organizations; (2) one 
prominent layman from every coun- 
ty in the state, to be designated by 
the school superintendent, school 
board chairman, and teachers’ asso- 
ciation president; (3) members of 
the study councils of the State De- 
partment of Education, presidents 
of all different departments of the 
TEA, and representatives of other 
educational groups in the state; and 
(4) members of the Tennessee Leg- 
islative Council. 

The ratio of laymen to educators 
is approximately two to one, which, 
one pundit observes, should enable 
the laymen to talk about half as 
much as the educators. 

TEA Secretary Frank Bass and 
his staff have had the endless task 
of rounding up the names and ad- 
dresses of all the dignitaries to be 
invited, and, as is their custom, they 
have done their job well. 


Ill. What will be discussed? 


There are literally hundreds of 
different courses in education of- 
fered in colleges and universities 
throughout our land. Each of these 
courses considers dozens of differ- 
ent problems of education. And 
when one completes his training and 
starts teaching, he finds there are 
thousands of problems of education 
not even mentioned in his college 
education courses. 

To decide which of the innumer- 
able problems facing education 
should be discussed at a one-day 
conference was no small problem for 
the Planning Committee. It finally 
decided to adopt for the Conference 
the six discussion topics recom- 
mended by the National White 


House Conference Committee: 
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1. What should our schools ac- 
complish? 

2. In what ways can we organize 
our schools more efficiently and 
economically? 

3. What are our school building 
needs? 


4. How can we get good teachers 
and keep them? 


5. How can we finance our 
schools, build, and operate 
them? 

6. How can we obtain a continu- 
ing public interest in educa- 
tion? 


It is easy to see that these ques- 
tions “cover the waterfront.” To ask 
a conference to answer them in a 
one-day session is about like asking 
a doctor in a thirty-minute talk to 
the sewing circle to discuss “diseases 
of the skin and its contents.” How- 
ever, it is hoped the Conference will 
give the delegates an introduction to 
the problems of education which 
will be followed by a lifetime of 
diligent study. 

To avoid the possible tragedy of 
having 350 of the busiest people of 
the state dissipate a day in a ram- 
bling discussion of problems about 
which they may know little, Dr. 
Cope appointed committees to pre- 
pare background information and a 
limited number of pertinent ques- 
tions in each of the six areas which 
will be discussed at the Conference. 
The reports of these committees 
have been sent to all delegates for 
their enlightenment and orientation 
prior to the Conference. 


IV. How will the Conference 
be organized? 


How to avoid an endless orgy of 
speeches—how to secure participa- 
tion from all those attending—this is 
the real problem of every confer- 
ence. The problem is made more 
difficult when those attending have 
such varied backgrounds and in- 
terests as the 350 delegates to Ten- 
nessee’s White House Conference 
on Education. The plan of organiza- 
tion for the Conference not only in- 
volves a minimum of speech-making, 
but it also provides the opportunity 
for every delegate to express his 
opinions freely. In fact, if he doesn’t 
do so, he will be conspicuous. 


The formal speech-making will be 
limited to one address by Governor 
Frank Clement at the opening ses- 
sion on Tuesday evening, Septem- 
ber 13. He will set the stage for the 
deliberations of the following day 
by presenting, in general terms, the 
major problems facing education in 
Tennessee in each of the areas 
around which discussion at the Con- 
ference will be centered. 

On Wednesday morning, Septem- 
ber 14, the delegates will meet in 
thirty discussion groups, each of 
which will discuss problems in one 
of the six designated areas. This 
means there will be five discussion 
groups of from ten to fifteen mem- 
bers in each of the six areas. For 
example, five groups will discuss the 
question, “What should our schools 
accomplish?” Five groups will dis- 
cuss the question, “In what ways 
can we organize our schools more 
efficiently and economically?”, etc. 

Each discussion group will have 
a discussion leader, a recorder, and 
a consultant who served on the 
committee which made the prelimi- 
nary study of the topic to be dis- 
cussed by his group. 

At noon the recorders from the 
five discussion groups in each area 
will meet to consolidate recommen- 
dations from their various groups so 
that a single report for their area 
may be presented at the afternoon 
general session. A well-nigh super- 
human effort will be required to 
consolidate five reports and con- 
sume even a bowl of beans in the 
brief span of two hours, but a well- 
nigh super-human group will be do- 
ing the job. 

Wednesday afternoon all dele- 
gates will assemble in the War 
Memorial Building Auditorium 
(spectators may sit in the gallery) 
to hear the consolidated reports and 
recommendations on the six topics 
by the following distinguished lay- 
men of the state: Mr. Cecil Sims, 
former member of Davidson County 
Board of Education, Nashville; the 
Honorable Jared Maddux, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the State of 
Tennessee, Cookeville; Mr. L. G. 
Derthick, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chattanooga; Mr. Frank E. Bass, 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association; the Honorable 
James Bomar, Speaker of the House, 
State of Tennessee, Shelbyville; Mr. 
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Frank Ahlgren, Editor, the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. Following the 
reports there will be discussion from 
the floor and such action on the var- 
ious topics as the Conference wishes 
to take. 


V. What outcome is desired? 


Briefly stated, the desired out- 
come of Tennessee’s White House 
Conference on Education is in- 
creased public interest in, under- 
standing of, and support for educa- 
tion. This outcome will be achieved 


Dear Governor Clement: 


up. 


flourished. 


The Honorable Frank G. 


Governor of Tennessee 
Nashville 
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Public Law 530, just passed by the Congress, 
principle of self-reliance. It gives Americans the opportunity to determine 
what steps they can take at local, State and national levels to insure the 
best possible education for our youth. This Act authorizes State and White 
House Conferences at which representative citizens and educators can study 
their educational problems at all levels and determine what action should 
be taken. $700,000 has been allocated to the States for defraying a portion 
of the costs of preparing for and conducting these meetings. I have asked 
Secretary Hobby to write you more in detail concerning these Conferences. 


only if all delegates to the Confer- 
ence will take the enthusiasm gen- 
erated by the Conference back to 
their organizations and counties and 
translate it into a program of action 
for school improvement. 

Perhaps the state Conference 
should be followed by regional con- 
ferences, county conferences, and 
community conferences of laymen 
and educators. Perhaps state and 
local citizens’ committees should be 
organized to assist the P.T.A., school 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


All of us recognize the urgency of solving such serious educational 
problems as shortages of teachers and school facilities and the loss of 
needed trained manpower through illiteracy and school dropouts. Many States 
and local communities are making progress in dealing with these probiems. 
The facts show, however, that we are falling behind rather than catching 


I deeply believe that the primary responsibility for meeting these problems 
must lie with the States and local communities, 
ernment should strengthen and not interfere with State administration of 

education. It is because our citizens have taken direct responsibility for 
their schools and colleges that, through the years, American education has 


With this opportunity to know the facts and understand the problems, I am 
convinced that the people of the United States will develop programs of 
effective action. It is with this conviction that I ask you to join with me 
in bringing about the most thorough, widespread and concerted study that the 
American people have ever made of their educational problems. This study is 
necessary, I believe, to make citizens realize the importance of immediate 
and continued action if we are to have agencies that contribute to a well- 
educated nation. In my judgment, we have in this program a great oppor- 
tunity to meet the needs of education in our country. 


With best wishes and personal regard, 


Sincerely, 


S/ Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Clement 


Denver, Colorado 
September 20, 1954 


and that the Federal Gov- 


conforms to this historic 


boards, and teachers’ organizations 
in their efforts to secure better 
schools. Certainly the Conference 
should stimulate state-wide coopera- 
tion for the Tennessee Legislative 
Council in its study of the state’s 
public school system. But the impor- 
tant thing is to make certain that 
something happens as a result of the 
Conference which will give Tennes- 
see’s children better schools. 

This was what the President had 
in mind when he wrote to the Gov- 
ernor. 
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Membership of 





Planning and Study Committees 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Dr. A. D. Holt, Vice-President, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville (Chairman ) 
Dr. Quill E. Cope, State Commissioner of 
Education, Nashville (Vice-Chairman ) 
Mr. Frank E. Bass, Executive Secretary, 

Tennessee Education Association, Nash- 
ville 
Dr. Henry H. Hill, Member of National 


White House Conference Committee, 
President, George Peabody College, 
Nashville 


Mr. L. G. Derthick, Past President of the 
American Association of School Admin- 


istrators, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chattanooga 

Mr. Frank Irwin, President of Tennessee 
Public School Officers Association, Su- 
perintendent of Anderson County 
Schools, Clinton 

Miss Eleanor Robertson, President of 


Classroom Teachers Department of 
TEA, East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City 

Mr. Q. M. Smith, President of Presidents’ 
Council of Publicly Supported Colleges, 
Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro 

Mr. James Bomar, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Shelbyville 

Mrs. Ralph Frost, President of the Ten- 
nesseee Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 614 Oakhurst Drive, Knoxville 

Mr. E. M. Reed, President of the Ten- 
nessee School Boards Association, East- 
man Corporation, Kingsport 

Mr. Thomas Johnson, Executive Director 
of the Legislative Council, State Capi- 
tol, Nashville 

Mr. T. M. Divine, Tennessee Manufac- 


turers Association, Eastman Corpora- 
tion, Kingsport 
Judge Howard Bozeman, Tennessee 


County Judges Association, Knoxville 

Mr. E. W. McGovern, Tennessee Tax- 
payers Association, Home Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, Union 
Street, Nashville 


tion of Labor, 100 Eveningside Drive, 
Chattanooga 

Mr. David C. Terry, C.1.0. State Council, 
121 Third Avenue, Nashville 

Mr. Clyde M. York, Tennessee Farm Bu- 
reau, Box 307, Columbia 

Mrs. Carl C. Heyer, Tennessee Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, 2908 Natchez Lane, 
Memphis 

Mr. John Finney, Tennessee Press Asso- 
ciation, Columbia 

Mr. Chester L. Parham, Tennessee Munici- 
pal League, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Jackson 
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Mrs. G. M. Bumpus, President of Ten- 
nessee Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, 2383 Douglas, Memphis. 

Mr. R. L. Radford, Post Commander of 
llth American Legion District, Box 
109, Trenton 

Mr. G. W. Brooks, Executive Secretary 
of the Tennessee Education Congress, 
Burt High School, Clarksville 

Dr. W. S. Davis, President of A & I 
State University, Nashville 


STUDY COMMITTEES 
What Should Our Schools Accomplish? 


Dr. E. A. Waters, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville (Chairman ) 

Mr. W. E. Turner, State Department 
of Education, Nashville (Consultant) 

Dr. Howard Kirksey, Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro 


Dr. Fred McCune, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City 
Mr. Dana_ Swick, Kingsport City 


Schools, Kingsport 

Mr. N. A. Crippens, A & I State Uni- 
versity, Nashville 

Dr. Earl Ramer, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville 

Dr. Calvin Street, Memphis State Col- 
lege, Memphis 


In What Ways Can We Organize Our Schools 
More Efficiently and Economically? 
Mr. Dudley Human, Morgan County 
Schools, Wartburg (Chairman) 
Mr. Joe Morgan, State Department of 
Education, Nashville (Consultant ) 
Dr. Ralph Kimbrough, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
Mr. John R. Long, Robertson County 
Board of Education, Springfield 
Mr. Sam McConnell, Hamilton County 
Schools, Chattanooga 


Mr. Robert Neil, Clemons School, 
Nashville 
Mr. W. F. Whitaker, Athens City 


Schools, Athens 
Dr. Benjamin Carmichael, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville 


What Are Our School Building Needs? 


Mr. W. A. Bass, Nashville City Schools, 
Nashville (Chairman ) 

Mr. J. B. Calhoun, State Department 
of Education, Nashville (Consultant ) 
Mr. Dave F. Adkisson, Knox County 
Schools, Knoxville 
Mr. J. C. Akard, 
Schools, Blountville 
Mr. George Barnes, 
Schools, Memphis 


Sullivan County 


Shelby County 


Mr. Joseph W. Goss, Davidson County 
Schools, Nashville 

Mr. W. O. Inman, Paris City Schools, 
Paris 

Mr. C. H. Moore, 
Schools, Clarksville 


Clarksville City 


How Can We Get Good Teachers and Keep 
Them? 
Miss Margaret Williams, Memphis City 
Schools, Memphis (Chairman) 
Mr. R. Lee Thomas, State Department 
of Education, Nashville (Consultant ) 
Dean N. C. Beasley, Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro 
Mrs. Oma Dixon, Central High School, 
Bolivar 
Mr. Baxter E. Hobgood, Murfreesboro 
City Schools, Murfreesboro 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bells 
Schools, Bells 
Mr. James L. Milburn, Anna B. Lacy 
School, Chattanooga 
Mrs. Marjorie M. Sloan, Maury County 
Schools, Columbia 


Jackson, City 


How Can We Finance Our Schools, Build, and 
Operate Them? 


Dr. Eric L. Lindman, George Peabody 
College, Nashville (Chairman ) 

Dr. James E. Gibbs, State Department 
of Education, Nashville (Consultant ) 

Dr. C. P. White, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville 

Mr. Robert N. Grove, Chattanooga 
Public Schools, Chattanooga 

Mr. Don W. Jackson, Tennessee Tax- 
payers Association, Nashville 

Mr. J. H. Warf, Lewis County Schools, 
Hohenwald 

Mr. John B. Sullivan, Davidson County 
Schools, Nashville 

Mr. D. E. Ray, Jackson City Schools, 
Jackson 


How Can We Obtain A Continuing Public 
Interest In Education? 
Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald, Chattanooga City 
Schools, Chattanooga (Chairman) 
Mr. R. R. Vance, State Department of 
Education, Nashville (Consultant) 


Miss Mildred Doyle, Knox County 
Schools, Knoxville 

Miss Christine Vaughan, Manchester 
City Schools, Manchester 

Miss Ruby McElroy, Maury County 
Schools, Columbia 

Mr. Dwight Norman, Grove High 


School, Paris 
Mrs. James M. Todd, 1489 Clairmont 
Place, Nashville 
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a Main Power: Epv- 
CATED MAN Power was the 
theme of the ninety-third annual 
convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which met in Chi- 
cago July 3-8. 

In the stifling heat of the Windy 
City, more than fifteen thousand 
teachers, administrators, and friends 
of education considered the severely 
critical conditions in education and 
called upon the American people for 
immediate help in reliéving the 
CTISIS. 

“In the year ahead of us the Amer- 
ican people must make up their 
minds. They cannot put it off any 
longer, whether in fact they actually 
believe in education of a high qual- 
ity for every child,” said NEA Presi- 
dent Waurine Walker in her keynote 
address. 

Federal Aid 

Adlai Stevenson, former candidate 
for the presidency of the United 
States, speaking in a general session 
carried to the nation by television 
(Columbia), outlined the responsi- 
From the Annual Meeting of the NEA athe bilities of the federal government for 

assistance to education. Although 
endorsing the policy of recognizing 
A Ca i] for ke el public education as a local responsi- 
p bility carried out by local authorities, 
Mr. Stevenson said: 


from the citizens of America “We have reached the point where 


the financing of education, as dis- 


for their public schools tinguished from its control, can no 


longer everywhere be taken care of 





The Conrad Hilton Hotel was headquarters for the convention and Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Neil, Nashville, among the busiest of the delegates. 





C. Howard McCorkle, TEA president; John Lester Buford, Mt. Vernon, Illinois, new NEA president; Martha 
Shull, Portland, Oregon, NEA vice-president; Dr. A. D. Holt, vice-president, University of Tennessee; and F. E. 
Bass, executive secretary, TEA. 
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Introducing. 


JAMES B. BYNUM 


Our Tennessee representative, 2125 Avenue P., 
Huntsville, Texas. Mr. Bynum, M.A., has pre- 
viously been a teacher for 9 years in Texas 


public schools. 


The wonderful up-to-date coverage of cloth- 
ing for high school girls. No other like it! 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS 


REVISED EDITION—the nationally-endorsed 
book on homemaking now better than ever! 


© Tennessee state-adopted books: 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
WOODWORKING 

ADVANCED WOODWORK 
and FURNITURE MAKING 
CARPENTRY 
BASIC BENCH-METAL PRACTICE 
MODERN METALCRAFT 
SHEET-METAL PATTERN DRAFTING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING PROBLEMS 
BEGINNING PROBLEMS IN 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
BEGINNERS 
BEGINNING MECHANICAL DRAWING 
PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
BASIC ELECTRICITY 
INDUSTRIAL-ARTS ELECTRICITY 
PRACTICE OF PRINTING 
ARITHMETIC FOR PRINTERS 
ART OF BRICKLAYING 
ART OF TILE SETTING 
MAKING THINGS OF PLASTIC 
EXPLORING AUTOMECHANICS 
TAILORING SUITS THE 
PROFESSIONAL WAY 
WEAVING YOU CAN DO 
METALCRAFT AND JEWELRY 
HAND MADE JEWELLERY 
UPHOLSTERING HOME FURNITURE 
CREATIVE CERAMICS 
POTTERY WITHOUT A WHEEL 
APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT 


> 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Send book orders to: 


TENNESSEE BOOK CO. 
125 3rd Ave., N. 
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entirely from local or even from state 
and local revenues. This is not a 
matter of more, or more expensive, 
education; nor is it a matter of 
opinion or of politics. It is a matter 
of plain arithmetic, and it is a matter 
of necessity.” 

Among the resolutions adopted at 
the last business session of the con- 
vention were those calling for allo- 
cation to the schools of revenues 
from federally controlled natural 
resources, school assistance for 
federally affected areas, federal aid 
for school building construction, con- 
tinued federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation, and federal aid for teachers’ 
salaries. Each resolution stipulated 
that funds for these purposes be 
distributed according to an objective 
formula, administered by the United 
States Office of Education, and chan- 
neled through the regular state edu- 
cational agencies. 

The association by resolution again 
affirmed its belief that education at 
the national level will best be served 
by an independent United States 
Office of Education under a National 
Board of Education. 

The association stated its belief 
that as long as the Office of Educa- 
tion is a component of the Cabinet 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, it should receive ade- 
quate appropriations and _ greater 
freedom to assure the educational 
leadership such office should pro- 
vide, and further, pledged its sup- 
port to these ends. 


Meetings and Speeches 
Besides finance, a multitude of 
other questions engaged the atten- 


we 


Mrs. Thomas Miller, Nashville, and 
Mrs. Marjorie Sloan, Columbia. 





tion of delegates and members who 
attended the 170 meetings, the 
twenty-three departmental meetings, 
the dinners, programs, and general 
sessions. Convention speakers in- 
cluded representatives of business, 
industry, communications, and other 
non-educational fields. Among them 
were Robert E. Wilson, chairman of 
the board, Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana; John Vandercook, com- 
mentator, ABC, New York; Boyd 
Campbell, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; 
W. W. Bauer, American Medical 
Association; Harold Stassen, special 
assistant to the President of the 


United States on problems of dis- 
armament; and G. Mennen Williams, 
governor of Michigan. 





Baxter Hobgood, Murfreesboro, 
Erwin Thomas, Shelbyville, and R. 
N. Chenault, Nashville. 


Among the topics emphasized at 
the convention were “Public Educa- 
tion and the Future of America” and 
“What the Public Expects of Its 
Schools.” Tennessee’s Dr. A. D. Holt 
served as chairman of a section dis- 
cussing the last named subject, con- 
ceded to be one of the most success- 
ful of the discussion groups. His 
guest speakers were Boyd Campbell, 
who spoke from the point of view 
of a business leader, Lawrence A. 
Kimpton, chancellor, University of 
Chicago, expressing the views of a 
university president, and G. Mennen 
Williams, speaking as a_ public 
official. Sub-groups discussed how 
the public schools can better meet 
the demands of agriculture, business, 
labor, and homes and communities. 

One of the half days normally 


(Continued on page 24) 
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At what age 
should a girl be told 
about menstruation ? 
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How this important question is being answered 
in many school systems today 


“Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and 
more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the 
question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 
menstruation as a normal part of life —before it begins — helps 
to eliminate the shock of the unknown. 


In hundreds of schools today the Kotex* program of menstrual 
education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and 
sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, give extra con- 
sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the 
program begins. 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation 


Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining 
the need for the instruction in this younger group. 
In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are 
held in which the film is shown. In still other schools 
a P.T.A. representative is asked to participate in the 
planning of the program. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Why this program of menstrual education | 

is particularly suitable for younger girls 7 

In the film “The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disney | 
touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts | 
—appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective with | 
younger girls. | 
“You’re A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written | 
especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can | 
easily understand. It has helped millions of young girls | 
acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing up. 
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This complete program 





is available to you 
without charge 


“The Story of Menstruation” —a 
Walt Disney Productions film 


This 10-minute, 16 mm., 
sound and color film avail- 
able free (except for re- 
turn postage) on short 
term loan. 





“You're A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet on menstrua- 
tion, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail- 
able in quantity for class- 
room distribution. Use 
the order form below— 
order as many booklets 
as you need. 





Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
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Hundreds of teachers co- 
operated in organizing 
this helpful teaching 
guide. The large color 
chart on menstrual physi- 
ology is designed for 
classroom lectures. 


A 


“Very Personally Yours” 


This booklet is written especially for 
girls over 12—approaches the subject 
from their viewpoint. More than 10 
million junior and senior high school 


girls have read “Very Personally Yours.” 


International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Educational Department ST-95 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chieago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘“The Story of Menstruation.” 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following: 

__. copies of ‘‘You’re A Young Lady Now’”’ 
(for girls 9 to 12) 

__. copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
(for girls 12 and over) 

0 Physiology Chart 

(O Teaching Guide 
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A CALL FOR HELP 


(Continued from page 22) 
devoted to a regular session of the 
Representative Assembly was given 
to group discussions of NEA serv- 
ices. Always popular, the commercial 
exhibits of 150 firms drew hosts of 
visitors to the exhibit areas in the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


... and Entertainment 
The entertainment was varied and 
of a high degree of excellence: The 
Illinois pageant, “A Chronicle: The 
Past Is Prologue;” music by the 
Austin High School, Chicago, girls’ 
glee clubs, the Bluejacket Choir of 


the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, the band of the North Chicago 
Grade School, organ music by Al 
Melgard, staff organist and director 
of music of the Chicago Stadium. 
Those attending the Annual Celeb- 
rities Dinner saw “Stay on, Stranger,” 
a television production of the 
Cavalcade of America series. At 
headquarters rooms, business was 
mixed judiciously with pleasure in 
settings typifying activities of the 
various states. 
Record of Progress 

Tennessee, pleased by recent gains 

in education and confident of con- 








superior 


Classroom seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


Movable chair desk No. 100 is attractively styled to conform to the trend of architecture 


in the modern school. 


Deeply curved, properly positioned back slats and correctly related form-fitting seat 


assure maximum in comfort and correct posture. 
Heavy gauge steel frame, positive-acting desk top adjusting device, baked-on enamel 
finish are all plus features of this outstanding chair desk. Other quality lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


*¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
PHONES 42-6565, 8-8808 





tinuing improvement in its schools, 
designed its exhibit to show some 
of the activities that resulted in these 
improvements. Charts, graphs, ad- 
vertisements, and publications used 
for public relations during the last 
legislative session were an important 
part of the exhibit prepared under 
the direction of Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald 
of Chattanooga. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald and Ervin Thomas 
of Shelbyville were again in charge 
of headquarters rooms. The iris 
bulbs, as usual, were among the most 
sought-for convention souvenirs. 
New among bulletins and brochures 
passed out to the visitors was an an- 
nouncement of the mountain drama, 
“On Cosby,” presented July 8-Sep- 
tember 10 in the community famous 
for its springtime Festival of the 
Ramp. 

Some two hundred delegates from 
Tennessee attended the convention. 
At the two state meetings $160 was 
collected for the NEA building fund. 
Christine Vaughan, past president of 
TEA, was chosen the state’s repre- 
sentative to the meeting that dis- 
cussed plans of the NEA Centennial. 
Robert N. Chenault, Warner School, 
was elected to the NEA Credentials 
Committee. Mrs. Thomas Miller, 
Nashville, was appointed to the NEA 
Elections Committee and Dr. J. E. 
Windrow, Peabody College, re- 
elected to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Charlene Collier, TEA 
field service director, led group dis- 
cussion of NEA professional services 
for American Education Week and 
served on the leadership team dis- 
cussing state citizenship projects. 

New Officers 

John Lester Buford, superintend- 
ent of schools, Mt. Vernon, Illinois, 
was elected president of the NEA 
for 1955-1956. Martha Shull, teacher 
in Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Portland, Oregon, was elected vice 
president. Dr. A. D. Holt and F. E. 
Bass continue to represent Tennes- 
see on the NEA Board of Directors. 
Summaries and quotations from the 
speeches appear on page 33. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
To Presidents of 
Local Associations 


Please appoint a life membership 
chairman and committee and send the 
names to Mrs. Charlene Collier, TEA 





| office. 
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NEW DISNEY 16MM 
RELEASES ANNOUNCED 


More of the best in motion pic- 
tures from the Walt Disney Studio 
was made available on September 1 
to schools, churches, industry, and 
community organizations across the 
nation in a new program of 16mm 
releases recently announced. 


Through one-hundred _ licensed 
Disney film libraries the feature film, 


Treasure Island; the “True-Life Ad- 
venture,” Nature's Half Acre; a se- 
quence from Fantasia; and _ the 
seventh in a series of Cartoon Pa- 
rades will be offered for rental. 

The newest Cartoon Parade (No. 
7) presents three one-reel shorts, 
Ugly Duckling, Pluto's Fledgling 
and Crazy Over Daisy. The cartoons, 
which can be rented separately, run 
a total of about 26 minutes. All the 
new releases are in color by Tech- 
nicolor. 


A dozen motion pictures and car- 
toon parades were released earlier in 
16mm. The former include Seal 
Island and Beaver Valley, Disney's 
first two “True-Life Adventure” films; 
So Dear To My Heart, the beautiful 
live-action and cartoon feature star- 
ring Bobby Driscoll; six Cartoon 
Parades; the carton specials, Motor 
Mania and History of Aviation, and 
Behind the Scenes of Walt Disney 
Studio, the fabulous story of a fac- 
tory for fantasy. 





SCRIBNER'S 


WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE 
Readiness through grade 8. 


By Knox, Stone, Meister, Noble, 
Wheatley, Keirstead, Shoemaker 


Recently revised. Completely ac- 
curate in text and full-color illustra- 
tions. Workbooks and _ Filmstrips 
available for grades 7 and 8. 





SCIENCE FOR A BETTER WORLD 
9th grade General Science. 


Time-honored facts and latest dis- 
coveries. Manual and Workbook 
available. 


SPELLING TODAY 
Grades 2 through 8. 
By Lee, Stinebaugh, Lee. 


Revised 1954 editions with supple- 
mentary list of newer words. 


% e Di 


Charles Scribner's 
Sons 


441 West Peachtree, N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia 


+ & & 


Tillman H. Phillips 
Box 500, Cookeville, Tennessee 
Representative 











HELP WANTED 


RETIRED teachers, principals, superintendents wanted 
as local school representatives by nationally-known 
publisher of HUMPTY DUMPTY'S MAGAZINE and 
CHILDREN'S DIGEST. High income possible on 
liberal percentage plan. For full details write 
Parents’ Magazine Press, Educational Division, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


learn and easy to teach. 
By Mildred A. Dawson 


Jonnie Mashburn Miller 


MA workable, 
growth. 


Textbooks 


Teaching Language in the Grades 








Complete language program 
for grades 1-8 


Language 


FOR DAILY USE 


NEW EDITION 1955 


Here is a rich and rewarding elementary language series for 
grades 1-8 that fits the needs of each individual pupil . . . 
and purposeful program that works in the classroom—easy to 


Mary C. Foley 


Mi Written by authors who know children and know classroom 
teaching—in both practice and theory. 


teachable program that provides for steady 


M@ Offering full and systematic coverage of skills that include 
speaking, writing, reading, observing, organizing, and listening 
—through realistic techniques that hold pupils’ interest. 


W@ Filled with fascinating colored illustrations of scenes from 
children’s favorite literature and of real-life language situations. 


@ Exciting full-color covers and a soil-proof binding that wipes 
fresh and clean at the touch of a damp cloth. 


Teacher’s Manuals—Language Workbooks— 


Outline for Teaching the Language Arts—Skills Chart 
Language Teaching in Grades 1 and 2 


(Visit the W orld Book Company booth at Memphis) 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 
Cecil R. James, Tennessee Representative 
Nath Gullett, Southern Manager 

Ruth Faulk, Elementary Consultant 


a sound 


Marian Zollinger 
Katherine Connell 
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FROM STEER 1o STEAK 





MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Your favorite backyard cook gets a lot of help from American industry 
in the preparation of a juicy broiled steak! All over the country, 
hundreds of specialists . . . their labors linked by railroad transporta- 
tion . . . team up to bring that steak to your table! 








When beef cattle have attained proper 
weight on pasture or open range, they 
may be shipped by rail to farmers who 
“finish” them for market. Much of the feed 
used to fatten them also moves by rail. 








Properly graded meat is rushed to dis- 
tributors or retailers in refrigerator cars. 
Cattle also yield important by-products 
in leather, oils, chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and fertilizers, 





the fat steers are ready for sale to the 
packing plants. Here they are slaughtered 
and processed under the supervision of 
federal, state, or local inspectors. 





Modern refrigeration and transport as- 
sure us of an abundant variety of fresh 
meats at all times. American meats 
measure up to the most rigorous food- 
handling standards in the world. 


Making possible this efficient processing and rapid distribution is our 
great mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6G, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 19, 
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| BOOKS FOR THE SATCHEL 


(Continued from page 14) 


| the alley where type is stored. In the 








two pressrooms, housed in adjoin- 
ing buildings, are thirty-four presses 
of every type, from those which will 
print four colors at a time and high 
speed rotary presses to small hori- 
zontals and verticals. 

When a job goes on a press, the 
plates are brought from the plate 
vault and fastened in the proper 
sequence on the press. Sample sheets 
are then run and checked for proper 
sequence and alignment of pages. 
When the sheets are approved, the 
pressman checks for printing quality 
and continues the “run” until the 
required sheets have been printed. 
These are stacked on platforms, or 
skids, and delivered to the folding 


| department. 


Beyond the pressroom is a paper 
warehouse, where skids and rolls 
of paper of all types and weights 
are stored ready for use on the 
presses nearby. Near it is an ink 
laboratory, where ink is ground as 
necessary and colored inks are 
mixed to obtain the desired shades. 
Ink rollers for the presses are made 
in the plant. 

In the folding department there 
are about a dozen large machines 
which can fold a sheet on which 128 
pages have been printed into four 
32-page signatures or sections. Hav- 
ing been folded, a convenient arm- 
ful of signatures is placed in a bun- 
dling machine, which squeezes the 
bundle to about half its original 
length. The bundles are reinforced 
with a block of wood at each end, 
tied, marked, and sent by conveyor 
belt to be stored until needed in the 
sheetroom. In the hand tipping de- 
partment, illustrations or special 
pages printed on a different type of 
paper from the rest of the book are 
pasted in the signatures by hand. 

Arriving in the sheetroom by con- 
veyor belt from the folded stock 
storage room, the signatures are 
placed in bins of a gathering ma- 
chine, which by means of grippers, 
places a signature from each bin on 
a conveyor belt until the final stack 
is a complete book, although not 
held together in any way. These 
stacks are delivered to the sewing 
machines where operators sew the 
books together. The sewed bocks 
are placed in a smasher, four or 
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five at a time, and compressed to the 
standard thickness for the number 
of pages and the type of paper. They 
are sent next to the trimmer, which 
trims the edges of the books to the 
designated trim size. 

In the gilding room the edges of 
the pages of special books are gilded 
with gold leaf. Here, too, if the 
edges of the book are to be colored, 


aniline dye is applied to them. In the. 


next department glue is applied to 
the backbone of the book, which is 
then placed in a series of machines 
which round the backbone of the 
book and shape the hinges where 
the front and back covers of the 
book open and shut, and which also 
reinforce the backbone in prepara- 
tion for casing it in, or putting the 
cover on it. 

Covers for the books are made and 
stamped in the plant. Large stamp- 
ing presses are used not only to 
stamp book covers but also in mak- 
ing covers for annuals for about 
1,500 schools throughout the coun- 
try. Case-making machines, when 
supplied with cover board, book 
cloth, and glue, deliver a book 
cover of the specific requirements 
for the book. In the casing-in ma- 
chines the book -joins the cover. 
While the paste holding the book 
in the cover is still wet, the book is 
“squared;” then it is dried by means 
of heated pressing plates. The fin- 
ished book is then ready to be 
examined for flaws and have its 
jacket wrapped around it. 

The finished books are sent to the 
shipping department, where they 
are stored in one of several ware- 
houses until the customer requests 
that they be shipped. Located in 
this department is a branch of the 
U. S. Post Office, which handles a 
large volume of Press shipments 
daily. 

Even the casual visitor emerges 
from a tour of the plant impressed 
by the multiplicity of operations, the 
great variety of machinery, ma- 
terials, and skills that go into the 
making of a book. Those who know 
something of books and printing 
know that Kingsport Press, “Build- 
ers of Better Books,” with its modern 
and up-to-date equipment is con- 
stantly striving to produce better 
and more durable books for the 
school children of the land. 
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Adopted on Tennessee Multiple List 
WE THE PEOPLE 


Tennessee Edition 


by Richards, Isley and Caldwell 


Fulfills the need for a sound, direct, easy-to- 
understand text book on the Constitution of 
the U. S. and our government—Federal, state 
and local. Executive, legislative and judicial 
procedures are simply presented. Reference 
is to the exact language of the Constitution. 
It clearly explains the citizen's share in the 
government and prepares for alert, thinking 
citizenship as the pupils learn the value of 
thrift, education and active cooperation in all governmental activities. 

A helpful testing program includes exercises and vocabulary study. For Grade 8. 





Basic Social Studies 
HOME ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
by Burkhardt & McGinnis 
A sound teachable program keyed to 


child's environment. For pre-primer 
through grade 3. 


Our Day—Readiness. Pictures with no 
text. 

Our Family,—Gr. | 

Our Home and Schoo/—Gr. 2 

Our Community—Gr. 3 


Supplemental Reading 
COWBOY SAM SERIES 
by Chandler 

Entrancing stories, easy reading. The 
"west" without the “wild.” 
Cowboy Sam—Primer 
Cowboy Sam & Porky—Primer 
Cowboy Sam & Freddy—Gr. | 
Cowboy Sam & Shorty—Gr. | 
Cowboy Sam & the Rodeo—Gr. 2 
Cowboy Sam & the Fair—Gr. 2 
Cowboy Sam & the Rustlers—Gr. 3 
Cowboy Sam & the Indians—Gr. 3 


Ask our representative, Mr. T. A. Passons, Sparta, Tenn., to show you these books, or 
write for description and samples. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY « PUBLISHERS 
1900 N. Narragansett Chicago 39, IH. 














“THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES" 
in the special School Edition 


The first sixty-five volumes in this nationally recognized series were avail- 
able in the special Schoo/ Edition as of February |, 1955. Fifteen 
further volumes in the Schoo! Edition were published as of September 
1, 1955: 


Babe Ruth Maria Mitchell Teddy Roosevelt 

Betsy Ross Nancy Hanks Will and Charlie Mayo 
Dan Webster Narcissa Whitman Will Clark 

Ethan Allen Robert Peary Young Jed Smith 
Francis Marion Susan Anthony Zeb Pike 


* Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 

* "Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content" 

* Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9 

* Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—independent, 
remedial or corrective, school library. Serving wide curricular 
purposes 

* Per volume: List price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.0.b. publisher 


Feel free to request School Edition descriptive literature and order 
blanks—either for direct purchase or ''on approval, subject fo return.” 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY __ Nashville 


Order from the 
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Audio-Visual 
Aids . 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 
(All films are 16mm, sound, black and 
white unless otherwise noted; write pro- 
ducers or your regular distributor for 





past summer, bring you some new stars 
for your students’ learning performance 
this school year. 

If you visited in Europe, you may have 
met staff photographers for Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films in France or Belgium at 
famous castles, churches, or homes, the 
authentic settings of four new 10-minute 
color films to be released before Christmas. 
Their magic uncovers centuries to show 
medieval life for manor, guild, crusader 





rental or more information. ) 
Film-makers, busy the world over the 


and knight. 


Filmed on four continents and over the 











Keep THOSE SEATS FILLED 


Now you can eliminate many of the germs that cause illness 
in your school. Through a new scientific development of an entirely 
different type of antiseptic, the liquid soap you use in your regular 
washrooms can be a real germ-killing agent. Best of all, it costs little 
more than ordinary toilet soap. 

degerm Liquid Soap with Actamer* destroys up to 97% of 
all bacteria on the skin when used regularly. Although a powerful 
antiseptic, it is mild and will not irritate the skin. 

To cut down absenteeism this year, take advantage of this in- 
expensive safeguard. It’s highly concentrated and economical in use. 


Write today for sample and more information. 


degerm. 


LIQUID SOAP WITH ACTAMER* 


"HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana ¢ Philadelphia 35, Pa. * Toronto 2, Ontario 








*Registered 
Monsanto Chemical Co.. 


Holmes Johnston, Representative, 2248 West Castleman Drive Nashville, Tennessee 
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span of the man’s years is the story of 
Mahatma Gandhi (20 min., EBF). The 
film places this “great soul” in the per- 
spective of world leadership earned by his 
heart and mind. His concepts of construc- 
tive non-violence of action and his belief 
in the reverence of every individual are 
dramatized in their social and_ political 
setting and pictured by sensitive selection 
of original news-film given continuity by 
additional new camera work. This segment 
of recent years of India stirs your feeling 
and thinking. 

In England, another Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films photographer, who evi- 
dently considers that Shakespeare was and 
wrote Shakespeare, recreates the life and 
times of this author-actor. Ready now, 25 
minutes of color film depict Elizabethan 
life and literature. 

Make your reservation now for this 
delightful new holiday film, The Night Be- 
fore Christmas (10 min., color also, EBF ). 
Clement Moore’s verses take their nine- 
teenth century setting as Papa, Mama, and 
children (live actors) “play” the story. 
The elfin Santa is a jolly little dwarf, a 
most convincing casting. From the light- 
hearted opening music by street singers 
to the final skyriding sleigh the charm of 
make-believe recalls to us the joys of all 
remembered Christmases. 

In actual scenes from three continents, 
Coronet Films’ photographers have filmed 
a new Christmas surprise, for release next 
month and to be enjoyed from there on: 
Christmas Customs Far and Near (15 min., 
Other Coronet cameramen began 
at home with History in Your Community 
(10 min., color also) and filmed students 
showing information-finding activities. Your 
students, after they see the film, will learn 
through similar discoveries: visiting old 


color ). 


homes, historic sites, museums; interview- 
collecting “early day” 
relic for display and research; studying 
newspaper files and records; and will add 


ing “old timers’; 


sources unique to your own community. 

More history revisited, for schools (non- 
theatrical and non-broadcast use), is now 
available from Young America Films with 
29 You Are There programs and 27 of 
The important award-winning 
CBS-TV series. Young America Films will 
send you titles and descriptions to help 
plan selective use for high school and adult 
groups. 

There are now 16 Disney films available 
for rent educational film libraries. 
From Fantasia (you asked for this long and 
often) the Rites of Spring keeps its music 
by Stokowski and the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony, and adds new narration and name: 
A World Is Born (20 min., color), sym- 
bolizing a geologist’s story of the world 
before man. just as theaters saw Nature’s 
Half Acre (33 min., color) and other “True 
Life Adventures,” we at school now see 
their animals, birds, insects, plants, or 
flowers, in close views which only expert 


Search, 


from 
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cameramen catch. The long (95 min.) 
Treasure Island, Stevenson’s adventure 
story filmed in England, is also available 
for you. 

To stir imagination and inventiveness 
see Art From Scrap (6 min., color, Inter- 
national Film Bureau), third and newest 
in “Creative Hands Series.” First, gather 
and organize materials—sawdust, boxes, 
paper, thread, wire, almost any odds or 
ends. Let your hands play with the scraps 
and ideas will grow. The teacher helps the 
class start, gives time and space and free- 
dom for each ingenius designer. Mobiles, 
buildings, animals, 3-dimensional pictures, 
posters, dioramas, stage sets—and new ideas 
—emerge from little hands or big. Just try 
it! 





PRODUCERS MENTIONED: 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 

Young America Films 

18 East 41st Street 

New York 17, New York 
Coronet Films 

Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
International Film Bureau 
57 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gt's News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of professional interest to 
educators. This listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by the 
editor. You will want to check and com- 
pare these items with others to be found 
in your school supply store. If you are 
unable to find the products desired, your 
request for information will be forwarded 
to the producer. 

Flexalum Audio-Visual Blind makes it 
possible to convert any conventional class- 
room for audio-visual instruction with the 
flick of a wrist. This ability to exclude light 
almost completely is the result of ingenious 
new engineering principles. A _ special 
light trap at the top and aluminum chan- 
nels at sides and bottom prevent the light 
leakage characteristic of ordinary Venetian 
blinds. Tapes, cords and the spring-tem- 
pered aluminum slats have been carefully 
designed to enable the blind to close 
completely, the slats locking against each 
other tightly. Windows need not be closed 
when the new blinds are used to darken 
a room. The light trap at the top permits 
air to enter the projection room without 
allowing seepage of light. Available 
through home furnishers, decorators and 
Venetian blind manufacturers. (Hunter 
Douglas Corporation, 150 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.) 
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A folding arm rest and a plywood tablet 
arm are innovations to the folding chair 
line of the American Seating Company. 
The folding arm rest is intended primarily 
to add to the comfort of this type of 
furniture. These all-steel arms fold auto- 
matically when the seat is folded. They are 
attached to the chair frame with strong 
steel hinges. They are finished in baked-on 
beige enamel to complement the overall 
chair finish. 

The plywood tablet arm is an attach- 
ment for the all-steel chair and is bolted 
into position. Folding independently of the 
chair, this arm swings into a slightly sloped 
writing position before use and can be just 


A 


Lillian E. Billington 


work. 


lary expansion. 


Bernard Jaffe 


ent chapter. 





Texts of proven worth in Tennessee— 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


This superior spelling program emphasizes: 


LEARNING IN CONTEXT. The spelling words are intro- 
duced and reviewed by using them in reading and written 


INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY. Each pupil can concentrate on 
the words in each unit that are difficult for him. 


WORD MEANINGS. Unusual! attention is devoted to the dif- 
ferent meanings of many words, word building, and vocabu- 


Clothbound and workbook forms. Teachers’ guides. 
NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 


The 1955 revision is outstanding for: 
CLARITY. The clear-cut style of writing and the attractive 
format make this text easy to read. 


BALANCE. The emphasis on both theory and practical ap- 
plications meets the needs of all students. 


FLEXIBILITY. Each topic is treated in a compact, independ- 


Laboratory and Workbook Units in Chemistry, 1955 revision 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


Representative: JACK W. DRAPER 
Gray Oaks Drive, Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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as easily folded up, permitting com- 
fortable ingress and egress. 

Rota desk is a new design and an en- 
tirely new concept in movable classroom 
seating. 

The generous size writing top accom- 
modates either left or right-handed pupils. 
Books are easily available from the book 
rack just below the seat. Rota desks are 
available in three sizes: 14, 16, and 18 inch 
seat heights. All plywoods used have 
natural non-gloss lacquer finish; metal parts 
are baked-on taupe enamel. : (Beckley- 
Cardy Company, 1900 N. Narragansett 
Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. ) 


Grades 2 through 8 
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When they’re too shy to 
ask about menstruation 


Some of your young students may 
be puzzled by things they have heard 
about menstruation, and be too shy 
to ask even their mothers for the facts. 

To help them understand, the makers 
of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts 
and Meds Tampons offer you these free 
booklets. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a clear, simple introduction to 
the subject of menstruation, for girls 
9 to 12. 

“Growing Up and Liking It”—new 
edition of popular booklet—for girls 12 
to 18. Gives an easy-to-understand but 
complete explanation, plus tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
suggests to mothers how, when and 
what to tell their young daughters 
about menstruation. 


You may order as many free copies 
as you wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, 
Box 5566-9, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


eeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 
Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5566-9, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free 

...new booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 

... booklets “Growing Up and Liking It’’ 

.++ booklets “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


Name 





(prease print) 


Street 





State 
lorren GOOD ONLY IN v.s.a.) 


City. 





PRC CROSSE eee REESE EEE EEE E Ee 
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JEA Members 


Fellowships 

Haze. Tarry, North Chattanooga 
Junior High School, Chattanooga, 
and SaMuEL P. Tuccue, JRr., White- 
haven High School, Capleville, re- 
ceived 1955-56 High School Teacher 
Fellowships from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Miss 
Tarry is a teacher of English and 
Latin; Mr. Tuggle, of science. 

Listed on the Faculty Fellowship 
Program, Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 1955-1956, are 
TEA members Raymonp H. Haccu, 
instructor of music, Memphis State 
College, and Perry C. Hott, asso- 
ciate professor of biology, East Ten- 
nessee State College. 


Liaison with White House 

. The  appoint- 
' ment of WILBURN 
_ A. SHANNON, su- 
perintendent of 
schools in Morris- 
town, Tennessee, 
as southern field 
representative for 
' the White House 
Conference on 





Education was 
announced late 
last spring by 


Clint Pace, con- 
ference director. 

Mr. Shannon is serving a ten-state 
area as liaison with the White House 
Conference. He assists the southern 
states when requested in planning 
and holding their conferences, now 
being scheduled as part of the White 
House Conference. 

Mr. Shannon has _ had experience 
as a teacher, school administrator 
and educational executive. He taught 
in Tennessee rural schools for several 
years before becoming a teacher and 
coach at Cedar Hill, Tennessee, in 
1935. He later was principal of 
Cedar Hill High School. From 1949- 
1953, he worked with the State De- 
partment of Education in Nashville, 
organizing and promoting the Ten- 
nessee Public School Boards Associa- 
tion. 

A native of Greenbrier, Tennessee, 
Mr. Shannon was graduated from 
Middle Tennessee State College. He 
received his master’s degree from 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers and also attended U.T. 


Mr. Shannon 


Atlanta Manager 


William S. McMichael of Quit- 
man, Georgia, is the new manager 
of the states served by the Atlanta 
office of Allyn and Bacon. Born in 
Buena Vista, Georgia, he graduated 
from the University of Georgia in 
1927, majoring in psychology and 
journalism. 

After completing a year of gradu- 
ate research at Johns Hopkins, where 
he also was an instructor of psy- 
chology, Bill McMichael followed 
his father in accepting a position in 
the schoolbook field. He became 
affiliated with Allyn and Bacon in 
1928 as representative for South 
Georgia and Florida. At present he 
is president of the Georgia School 
Boards Association. His many friends 
congratulate him on his well- 
deserved promotion. 


Honored for Service 


In appreciation for his contribu- 
tions to education in Maury County, 
J. Rurus Baker, superintendent of 
Maury County Schools, received a 
life membership in the NEA at a 
principals meeting last spring. All 
regular and_ substitute teachers, 
supervisors, and members of Mr. 
Baker's office staff shared in the gift. 

EvizaBETH Voss, third-grade 
teacher at Riverside and first Maury 
County teacher to become a life 
member of the NEA, made the pres- 
entation, recognizing Mr. Baker's 
outstanding leadership in education 
over the state as well as in Maury 
County. 





Elizabeth Voss presents the NEA life 
membership to J. Rufus Baker. 
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Children 
Learn 
to Spell 
Automatically 
with 

















Complete 
Program 
of Health 











Language Aris Sellers 


Betts ® Killgallon @ Friebele 
Grades two through eight are available in Textbook and Workbook Editions. 
Teacher’s Guide Books accompany both editions. 
Pupils who use these spellers learn the skills of spelling in relation to 
all the other language arts. Every word is introduced in a reading situ- 
ation, analyzed phonetically, or structurally, pretested in context, ana- 
lyzed for meaning, and finally tested in context. A sound program of 
meaningful, guided practice helps children to spell automatically. 


A BC Health Series 


Grades 1-8 
Each book in this basic health series develops seven important areas: 
personal regimen, safety, mental hygiene, social hygiene, professional 
health services, public health, and temperance. As the series progresses, 
concepts are maintained and broadened. The interest-packed stories fur- 
nish sound motivation, and ease of reading is assured by strict control 


Brownell @ Evans Teacher’s Guides 








American Book Company 


of all readability factors. 


Publishers of a Complete Language-Arts Program 
300 PIKE STREET, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








Easy Material to 
Create Interest in 
Independent 
Reading 





the GINN 
MIDDLE-GRADE 
ENRICHMENT 
SERIES 





GINN AND 
COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Represented by 
Thomas M. Woodson, 
P. O. Box 246 Nashville, Tennessee 
and 
John T. Burrus 
P. O. Box 118 Franklin, Tennessee 








A DOG NAMED PENNY 
by Clyde Robert Bulla 


A heart-warming tale about youngsters 
love for a collie dog whose master leaves 
the responsibility to the children. 
Illustrated by Kate Seredy 


BECKY AND THE BANDIT 
by Doris Gates 


Exciting action in this story of a pioneer 
family in California gold-rush days. A 
small girl recovers stolen gold. 
Illustrated by Paul Lantz 


THE MISSING MITT 
by Edna Walker Chandler 


Baseball combined with mystery gives 
this story appeal to boys and girls. 
Sportsmanship is taught through a won- 
derful yarn. Illustrated by Joel King 


Full-length stories with 
themes linked to selec- 
tions in the Ginn Basic 
Readers 


SEECATCH 
by Rutherford Montgomery 


The true-to-life adventures of a seal in 
the Bering Sea, by a famous writer of 
animal tales. Illustrated by Ralph C. 
Smith - 


SECRET ON THE CONGO 
by Charlie May Simon 


An absorbing adventure story including 
African legends and an elephant hunt. 
Broadens the picture of life on that con- 
tinent. Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 
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. READINESS BOOKS 

. READING READINESS PICTURE 
CARDS 

. WORKBOOKS 

. VOCABULARY WORKBOOKS 
(for use with immature groups) 


. SIGHT VOCABULARY WORD CARDS 


>w 
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for use with your state adopted 


New Alice and Jerry Basic Readers 


... and new for beginning readers 


BOOKS TO STRETCH ON 


Twelve I6-page books that provide “food for the hungry minds" of 
beginning readers and stretch their thinking as well as their reading ex- 
periences. These are stories for enjoyment, containing real plots, genuine 
characters, and a sound climax. Packaged in two groups—THE CHUCKLE 
STORIES and THE BINGO STORIES—each containing six different books. 


WORDS | LIKE TO READ AND WRITE 


A picture dictionary for first-graders. Contains 639 listings, comprising the 
entire first-year vocabulary of the New Alice and Jerry Reading Program, 
as well as simple s forms and other common words. 


MY OWN BOOK 


A token of achievement to give to each pupil to take home as he finishes 
the New Alice and Jerry Preprimer, Primer, and First Reader Programs. 
There are three groups of MY OWN BOOK—one for each reading level. 
Each group consists of 16 books, four each of four titles. 


EVANSTON Raw Peterson and Company ILLINOIS 
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6. REBUS, WORD, PHRASE, SENTENCE 
CARDS 

. BIG PICTURES 

. WORD CARDS 

. TEXTFILMS 

. TESTING PROGRAM—READINESS 
TESTS; ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


owon 
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17-JEWEL WATCHES 
Only $14.95 Postpaid 


Finest Swiss Manufacture. Gold plated. 
Beautiful Radium Dial. Shock and water 
resistant. Lifetime crystal. Expansion 
bracelet, fits any size wrist. $75.00 
value. Sacrifice, Manufacturer's Christ- 
mas overstock. You examine these 
watches. Wear them at our risk. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Order by mail. Specify men's or ladies’. 


LINCOLN SURPLUS SALES 


1704 W. Farwell Ave. 
Chicago 26, Ill. 














Announcing Four New Releases 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS—BASED ON 
LANDMARK BOOKS 

The Louisiana Purchase 

Pirate Lafitte and the Battle of New Orleans 

Mr. Bell invents the Telephone 

George Washington Carver 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS, Dept. S 
246 Fifth Ave. New York |, 


Write for descriptive list of 20 titles now available. 


6. ¥, 











FOR MANY CLASS ACTIVITIES 


A plan that has scored high success all 
over the nation! School classes raise 
substantial money funds to finance 
group activities by theSUNSHINE 
FUND RAISING PLAN. This 
year you will have the new and 
strikingly beautiful Sunshine 
DeLuxe TALL SLIM Christmas 
‘ards — 21 quality cards that 
sell for only $1.25! Many other 
Sunshine fast-sellers for quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS! Send no 
money ... just write for the 
interesting details on this win- 
ning Sunshine Plan, and samples 










| FOCUS ON ENGLISH 


(Continued from page 11) 


and that courses in English com- 
position are not simply hurdles 
which, once leaped, need not be 
leaped again. The second step en- 
forces the first. In reality, there can 
be no genuine separation of what 
is said from how it is said. As a 
competent chemist has put it: “A 
chemical experiment is no better 
than the report of the experiment.” 


| The facts on a history examination 


must be linked coherently to have 
full meaning. In all courses, the im- 
portance of English is inescapable. 

Teachers, however, are busy with 
their own concerns and cannot be 


| expected to give a course in English 
| along with their own course. They 


can urge students to write as well as 
they write in English classes and 
can indicate by a check mark on the 
quarterly grade forms those students 
who fail to do so. At this point, the 
English Department through its 
Writing Laboratory is ready to take 
over. The Writing Laboratory is 
open twenty-four hours a week and 


offers tutorial assistance to anyone 
| sent there. 
| are 


Students checked once 
invited to the Lab. Students 
checked more than once must attend 
sessions of the Lab. until their de- 
ficiencies have been removed. 
Students may regard this elabo- 
rate mechanism as a prison from 
which escape is next to impossible. 
For the sort of escape they may have 
in mind, they would be right. Eng- 
lish teachers, however, are eager to 
help students find the key to freedom 





SUNSHINE 
ART STUDIOS INC., Dept. 
Springfield 1, Mass. 





on approval. 
ST-9 } 





—to the genuine liberation which 
competence in English provides. 








FLANNELBOARD KITS 


Dark Green or Navy Blue flannel, with edging 
tape, adhesive, and complete directions for 
36''x48"" board. ONE SET of 2" flocked letters 
included. 


Price $3 plus postage 
WATAUGA INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 
403 E. Howard Street, Boone, N. C. 














our notification 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
We have many very good positions to be filled in all fields. If you are interested in 
seeing how well you can do, write us. No obligation unless you accept a position of 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
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| 
Phone — CApital 4-2862 | 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies } 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


A service feature, completely free 
of charges, which is both interesting 
and instructional, is an exhibit of 
salon prints offered on temporary 
loan to all high schools in the United 
States. This salon is made up of a 
selection of prize-winning pictures 
taken by high school students who 
have participated in the National 
High School Photographic Awards. 

Bookings can be arranged by writ- 
ing to National High School Photo- 
graphic Awards, 343 State Street, 


| Rochester 4, New York. 
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Summaries and Quotations 
from Speeches at the NEA Convention 


NEA Present WaurINE WALKER, personable and al- 
ways gracious, in her valedictory, “A Call to Greatness,” that 
gave further evidence of her qualifications for the high office 
that she filled with such distinction: 


You recall the verse in the Bible—“if the trumpet give 
an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?” 
It is with these words in mind that I summon you, and the 
1,200,000 American teachers you represent, to A CALL TO 
GREATNESS at four specific points.” 


Miss Walker's four points: 


To find ways to get and keep enough good teachers. 

To find the way by which this association answers the 
pressures, confusion, and absolutism in education. 

To find the way by which education can bring about a 
rebirth and expansion of freedom. 

To find the ways to renew the dedication of the teaching 
profession to the proposition that there are extraordinary 
powers in ordinary people. 


HAROLD E. STASSEN: 


Mankind now has the best chance of all recorded history 
to find and travel on the path of peace. The teachers of 
America can do more than any other profession in our coun- 
try to improve the prospects of peace. 


... the people should realize that the path of peace can- 
not be guaranteed by any conference. Peace requires a 
continuous course of conduct. The path of peace is not a 
reward for one sudden discovery or one lofty agreement. 
The route must be found, the way must be cleared, the sur- 
face must be paved, and then all mankind must advance 
together. 


ADLAI STEVENSON: 


It is unfortunately true that educational inadequacy is 
less obvious to the naked eye than is the sight of a man out 
of work, of a factory shut down, or of a hungry family. Yet 
to look squarely at the issue of education is to face nothing 
less than the central question of whether civilization is to 
prove a fulfillment of divine and rational purpose—or a bitter 
mockery. 


We are well advised, I think, to take very seriously the 
admonition that education for all may come to mean real 
education for none. The struggle is very real today between 
massiveness, standardization, conformity on the one hand, 
and on the other the spirit of individualism that has given 
freedom and democracy and life itself their meaning. 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You uon’t have to be a crained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-J Chicago 26, Ill. 
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x Send for 
our FREE 


Football Parade Circulur, 
showing 20 brand new 

easy to-build Football 
Floats designed by the 
country’s oldest and 
leading manufacturer 
of Parade Float Sup- 
plies. Comes complete 
with illustrated cata- 
logue of decorative 

items and parade 
ideas. No obligation. 
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DON’T DELAY—SEND THIS 
COUPON—TODAY! 


Please send FREE circular on 
How To Build Football Floats, 
complete with decoration cost de- 
tails to: 





Name 





School 





City 
Zone 
State 





Position 
or Grade 
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MPA, FLA. 
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JOHNNY CAN READ 


if you build your reading 
program around 














By Ullin W. Leavell, Director 
McGuffey Reading Clinic, 


University of Virginia, 
and others 

s provides functional stories and 

exercises. 


SENSIBLE 


Reading Essentials provides a sen- 
sible, sequential program of instruc- 
tion in the essential skills for each 
level. The coverage of items and 
reading skills is as complete and the 
review values are as systematic as 
can be found in any material regard- 
less of price or other conditioning 
factors. 


COLORFUL 


Many illustrations in the Worktext 
for grades 1-3 are in full color. All 
illustrations provide contextual clues 
to assist the child in developing read- 
ing skills. 


CORRECT FORMAT 


The physical make-up of each Work- 
text conforms with all established 
reading practices. 


TWO-WAY CONTROL 


The vocabulary of each book in the 
series is 1) correlated with the vo- 
cabularies of ten widely used basal 
reading series and 2) controlled 
within each Worktext for grades 1-3 
as in basic readers. 


Now complete for grades 1-6 





May be used in any reading 
program with any series of 
basic readers 


Points out essential skills and 





LOW PRICES 
Come and Play List Net 
(Beginner's Book)* ....68¢ 51¢ 
Fun Time 
(First-reader Level)* ..68¢ 5Si¢ 
Play Time (Grade 2)*....68¢ 51¢ 
Work Time (Grade 3)*..68¢ 51¢ 
New Avenues in Reading 
ane 68¢ 51¢ 
New Journeys in Reading 
EE WHE sinccacescdascxcixtacdss 68¢ 5i¢ 
New Adventures in 
Reading (Gr. 6)*.......... 68¢ 5i¢ 
*Teacher’s Edition available at same 
price. 


Write For Complete Information 


™« Steck Company 





Publishers of the Woodland Frolics Series 





of supplementary readers for grades 1-6 
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POSTER 
CONTEST 


MRS. @.M. SMITH 
State PTA Chairman of Safety 


A poster contest on accident pre- 
vention in the elementary schools 
of Tennessee is to be co-sponsored 
by the Committee on Accident Pre- 
vention of the Tennessee Chapter of 
the American Academy of Pediatrics 
and the Safety Committee of the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The plan of the contest 
is to select the best poster on acci- 
dent prevention from each of three 
groups. The first, second, and third 
grades constitute Group I; the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, Group 
II; the seventh and eighth grades, 
Group III. 

We are asking each local school 
principal to appoint a committee to 
select the best poster in each of these 
groups. Also each superintendent 
will be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee to select the winning posters 
in the county, city, or special school 
district and send them to the State 
PTA office, 2011 Grand Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee, not later than 
January 20, 1956. The winning 
posters for the state will be selected 
by a committee. 


Instructions: 


The posters shall be approximately 
18” x 24”. 

The color and pattern may be 
chosen by the participant. 

The contest will close December 
20, 1955. 

The Judging will be based on (1) 
originality (2) thought con- 
veyed (3) design. 

The following prizes will be pro- 
vided by the Committee on Accident 
Prevention of the Tennessee Chapter 
of the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics: 

Group I—24-inch bicycle 

Group II—26-inch bicycle 

Group III—26-inch English-type 
bicycle 

The winning posters will be dis- 
played at the next annual convention 
of the Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers in Chattanooga in 
April and by the Tennessee Chapter 
of the American Academy of Pe- 
diatrics at its convention. 


The pediatricians of the state have 
become greatly concerned at the 
great number of preventable acci- 
dents which have resulted in the 
injury of children. So much are they 
concerned about the situation that 
they and others indicated their will- 
ingness to co-sponsor this contest on 
accident prevention. They have also 
indicated their availability to appear 
before PTA groups and discuss ac- 
cident prevention among children. 
It is hoped that the contacts made 
through this contest may prove to 
be very beneficial to the parents as 
well as to the children of Tennessee. 

For any material on any phase of 
safety, please contact the Tennessee 
Safety Council, G-11, State Office 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee, or 
your local PTA Safety Chairman. 





Jeacher's 


Bookshelf 


The following books will be en- 
joyed by children of various ages, 
and two of them will be of par- 
ticular interest to Tennesseans. 





Boomer; The Life of a Kangaroo, by 
Denis Clark. Illustrated by C. Gifford 
Ambler. Viking, 1955. $2.50. Grades 5-8. 
Story of a kangaroo in Australia—its birth 
and life as a baby kangaroo with its 
mother, as a little girl’s pet on a cattle 
station, and as a full-grown male and lead- 
er of a mob of kangaroos. 


Cross, Sword, and Arrow, by Gladys Barr. 
Abingdon, 1955. $3.00. Grades 7-12. Color- 
ful story of 13th century Europe, which 
centers around the Children’s Crusade. 
The author lives in Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Silver Answer; A Romantic Biogra- 
phy of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, by 
Constance B. Burnett. Knopf, 1955. $3.00. 
Grades 7-12. Delightful biography of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning from her early girl- 
hood in the home of her stern father, 
through her courtship and marriage to 
Robert Browning and their life together 
in Italy. 


Susan Cornish, by Rebecca Caudill. 
Drawings by Harper Johnson. Viking, 1955. 
$2.75. Grades 9-12. Story of Susan’s teach- 
ing experiences in a small Southern com- 
munity. This story grew out of teaching 
experiences in Tennessee described to the 
author by a young friend. 
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Junket, by Anne H. White. Illustrated by 
Robert McCloskey. Viking, 1955. $2.75. 
Grades 4-7. Delightfully told story of Junk- 
et, the busy conversational Airedale. Amus- 
ing illustrations. 


Walt Disney’s Living Desert, A True-Life 
Adventure; based on the film narration by 
James Algar and others, by Jane Werner 
and others. Simon & Schuster, 1955. $2.95. 
Grades 3-7. Depicts the beauty of our 
Western deserts and the drama of the 
struggle of animals and plants for survival. 





Received for 
Review 


Books to Stretch On, by James L. 
Hymes, Jr., and Mabel O’Donnell. Ilu- 
strated by George and Mary Buctel. Evan- 
ston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1955. 

Bingo the Magic Man 

Bingo and the Lost Kitten 

Bingo Likes Pets, Too 

Bingo Stops the Tease 

Bingo Misses a Puddle 

Bingo Gets the Boys Out 

Houses on the Left, Houses on the Right 

Danger, Danger, All Around 

Repair It, Fix It, Make It Right 

The Clock in the Night 

The Sign Says Stop 

Two Birthday Presents for Father 

Discovering Myself, by the Guidance 
Staff of National Forum Foundation, with 
teacher’s guide. Chicago: National Forum 
Foundation, 1955. 286 pp. $2.04. 

A Child Development Point of View, by 
James L. Hymes. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955. $3.00. 

Behavior and Misbehavior, by James L. 
Hymes. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. $3.00. 





PAVLOV 


(ORK BOOKS 
1955-1956 






MUSIC 
READING 
CIVICS 
HISTORY 
HEALTH 
SCIENCE 
LANGUAGE 
GEOGRAPHY 
MATHEMATICS 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP 


\ N ¢ >A 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Hy 
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A course in ignorance 
might appeal to very young 
minds — but not for long. As a child 


matures, his thirst for knowledge 

becomes greater than his desire for a work-free, study- 
free life. You who educate our children equip them for 
a richer, fuller, more satisfying existence. You also 
provide them with the basic knowledge needed for busi- 
ness success. But it’s up to industry to provide the jobs, 
the pay rolls, the opportunities for advancement. 

The Motor Transport Industry serves Tennessee 
with fast, flexible transportation. This service helps 
industry and agriculture expand, thus creating new jobs, 
bigger pay rolls. 

Besides the jobs created indirectly by trucks, there 
are the jobs created directly by trucks. In fact, trucks 
pay one out of every seven Tennessee non-farm pay 
checks. No wonder trucks are vital to progress in our 
state. - 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. @ Nashville, Tenn. 














Mean Progress for Tennessee 
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CRAYOLA 
‘for children 


as 


| \ : 


_ 


high school students 


Sd exeeeser © everses-~ 
; 


for adult artists 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee 
is Lewis R. Burruss 


Yours... 


for the Asking 


Advertisers in the TENNESSEE TEACHER 
offer interesting material about equipment, 
supplies, books, and general teaching aids 
each month. Watch for their offerings 
regularly. Supplies do run out, so if you 
are eager to have any particular item, it 


| should be ordered immediately. 


1. Posture Posters, Set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture in classes. 
(American Seating Company. ) 

2. Quiz Jr., an illustrated, pocket-size 


| booklet, with 100 questions and answers 
| about railroads, especially for young peo- 
| ple, in new edition. Classroom quantities 
| on subsequent request. (Association of 
| American Railroads. ) 


3. Creative Crafts with Crayola. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make useful 
gifts, party games, invitations, and many 


| other articles—all of which the busy teacher 


can use or adapt for her own classes. 
(Binny & Smith Company.) 

4. New Aids to Help Teacher Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired of each 
number. (Personal Products Corporation. ) 

1. Growing up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured girls. 

4. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 

Hygiene. A complete teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? 

A booklet for mothers. 

6. A free preview of the new film 

Molly Grows Up. 

5-6-7. Complete Program on Menstrual 
Education. Two free booklets (indicate 
number needed for classroom distribution ) ; 
motion picture; physiology chart and teach- 
ing guide. (International Cellucotton Prod- 


| ucts Company. ) 


5. You’re A Young Lady Now is espe- 
cially written for girls 9 to 12. It explains 


_ menstruation as a normal part of life; tells 


a girl how to take care of herself when 
that day does arrive. 

6. Very Personally Yours is for girls 12 
years old or older. Its simple straight- 
forward presentation of accurate, scien- 
tific facts on menstruation has won wide 
acclaim. 

7. Details on obtaining The Story of 
Menstruation—a full color, 16mm _ sound 
motion picture by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions. Chart and guide. 

8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations—Include samples on _ ap- 
proval of Christmas card box assortments, 
folder and complete details of money- 
making plan for schools and organizations. 
(Sunshine Art Studios. ) 

10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers. ) 

18. Catalog. Well-illustrated catalogs on 
auditorium seating; laboratory equipment; 
church furniture; classroom furniture and 
laboratory furniture. Indicate which cata- 
log is desired. (Southern Desk Company. ) 

24. Descriptive List of 20 titles of re- 
cords, each of which gives authentic infor- 
mation on events that forged America. 
History comes alive with such records as 
The Winter at Valley Forge and others in 
the series. (Enrichment Materials. ) 


With the ACE 


ALICE M. KOUSSER 





“There were four million babies in 1954 
and no decrease is in sight. Children can’t 
stop for a while and wait. Growth is 
irresistible. We can’t temporize their 
needs.” 

So spoke Alice Keliher of New York 
University to 2,902 ACEI registrants from 
fourteen countries at the Kansas City Study 
Conference in April. And ACEI (The 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational) was catapulated into forma- 
tion to “Focus on Children,” in order better 
to recognize the causes of what happens 
to children and to determine what we can 
do about them. 

July saw over one hundred Tennessee 
ACE members focus their concerned hearts 
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| USE THIS COUPON yy Aa pt pre > rie een 
nnessee 2 ms rela o their 
I State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 1955-56 | » ee oe - or ee _ ing 
| isis eS : He vit social behaviour, their readiness and learn- 
| Dept. A. 304 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinojs y ing, and the question of “Who is on their 
1 Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired } team. ... home? school? church? com- 
; where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | munity?” 
rs 6 4 6-6 7.8. tO 16 2 | Wirn THE ACE, 1955-57, will be a page 
Name at 1 dedicated to reporting Tennessee’s local 
. eas 1 and state progress along the lines of the 
Subject . 
ie J ia, a ec | Plan of Action for ACEI, 1955-57. 
! Subject Grade I Some verbal snapshots registrants took 
: | P g 
1 School Name | at the study conferences: 
School Address ba bate | In our close-knit world of today the 
i State Te : clearest fact is that no one can do all for 
| City State, Tennessee ——___ | 
5 Siaiieiene: Maus Girls | children that needs doing. . . . Some 
' . ze “ | people who are today on the chiid’s team 
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are: parents and teachers, doctors, psy- 
chologists, librarians, recreation workers, 
church workers, scout leaders and club 
leaders, and others too numerous to men- 
tion. . . . On the discouraging side we 
have to face the fact that despite our com- 
mon language, devoted efforts, and Amer- 
ican wealth, not enough children get 
anywhere near the break a child deserves. 
This isn’t a school problem, it isn’t a home 
problem, it isn’t a church problem; it is 
America’s problem._James L. Hymes, Jr., 
Peabody College. 


Teachers are needed who understand 
the problems that civilization is facing and 
who recognize the relationship of their 
efforts to the welfare of all of humanity. 
. . . Education must take its place firmly 
with agriculture, engineering, economics, 
sociology, statesmanship in a team ap- 
proach to the problems of human welfare. 
.. . Article 28 of the Bill of Human Rights 
points the way toward man’s organizing 
his relations with his fellow men as ration- 
ally as he has organized his technology: 
The elimination of illiteracy, eduction for 
each conforming to his aptitude, increased 
respect for human rights through educa- 
tion . . . with point IV providing for an 
upgrading of human resources as essential 
accompaniment of the development of 
physical resources.—Agnes Snyder, Adelphi 
College, Garden City, N. Y. 


As we raise our professional sights, we 
need to remember that we are engaged in 
a great educational experiment to educate 
all of the children of all the people. . . 
We must also see that our school programs 
have grown out of an educational past and 
hence are traditional; but they are also 
progressive, in the best sense of this much 
harried word, for they are changing.— 
Leland B. Jacobs, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Readiness is not limited to the pre-read- 
ing program, but is continuing, varying 
in every grade in every activity for every 
child. Learning is successful only when 
the individual is ready for it. Readiness 
consists not in getting ready for the next 
stage of development but in living richly 
at the present level._Study Group 


Discipline is necessary, for we must live 
together—there is no place to hide, alone! 
It is made up of many things—kindness, 
truthfulness, respect for property, person- 
ality—all of which must be taught. In 
teaching good behavior, we must teach 
and reteach, as in reading and arithmetic, 
etc.—Study Group 


Each child needs a teacher who under- 
stands children and who has the ability 
to visualize the child’s world in planning 
and organizing the environment. ’ 
Creativity does not belong alone to the 
arts. It can be an essential part of all 
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COMMUNITY OF LIVING THING 


A suggestion we hope you find interestin« seful 
a 
cada 


Poe 





Just Published! exciting nature library 


we 





Hundreds of pictures from Audubon Society's files. 5 beautiful books. 
Every other page a real-life photo; opposite is story. Young people thrill— 
balance of nature is so understandingly shown. 


tS, 






Name of this 
? pictorial nature 
~ library is THE 
COMMUNITY of LIVING 
THINGS, published by 
Creative Educational So- 


Now through this new five volume nature 
library, so profusely filled with its pictures, 
the Audubon Society is delighted that it has 
the opportunity not only to make so many 
of its photos available to all schools but for 
such a really low price. 








ciety, cooperating with the 
National Audubon Scciety. 


Elementary and Junior 

High classes can now have 

these fine reproductions of 

500 photos of plants, birds, 

insects, animals; with story 

pre so ably edited by 
r. Etta Schneider Ress. 


For years the National 
Audubon Society has been 





IF INTERESTED \, 
For COMMUNITY | 
OF LIVING THINGS, 
described, 5 vols; 500 \. % 
pictures; 84% x 11’, 
bound in sturdy buckram, 
just write to THE CREATIVE 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 

Mankato, Minn., $34.75, p.p. 


In five volumes 


Vol.1 Field and Meadow 
Vol.u Fresh and Salt Water 
Vol.m City Parks 

and Home Gardens 
VoL tv Forest and Woodland 
Vol. v The Desert 


So many unusual, excellent 
pictures. and the interestin 
story text é 
make this 








i 








providing materials for use 

in schools through its Audubon Junior Clubs 
and Audubon Nature Bulletins. The need for 
supplementary photographs with a broad 
ecological scope om increased with mounting 
interest in nature and conservation study. 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 











nature 
library most welcome by 
schools, especially at the low ™, 
cost of $34.75. CREDITS: Deer, ¥ 
Harrison; badger, Van Wormer; 
wren, Cruickshank ; butterflies, Jahoda,. 









those activities that have to do with human 
relations.—Study Group 


And now we return to our communities 
with renewed fervor and many ideas, with 
new eyes to see children, with new ears 
to hear them, and with new feelings to 
understand them; freed to experiment, 
challenged to be our own selves . . . in- 
deed, Tue Creative TEAcHER.—Dr, Laura 
Zirbes, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


2 me am ne cee Ga ee ge Oe DE ame ea 


ACE LUNCHEON 
West Tennessee Section 

I 

| Place: Balinese Room— 

1 Claridge Hotel 

1 Price: $1.65 

! Time: 12:30 Friday, October 14 

Order tickets from: Mrs. Patricia 

Stocks 

; 1096 Carrolton Road, Memphis, 

| Make checks payable to: Memphis 

| Branch, ACE. 
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. - Gndex to Advertisers 
What is your ce? 
American Book Company .......... 31 Nashville Banner oo 
Floor Problem? American Railroads, Association Nashville Products 
" RRRAETD 2 CL DOs * ate 26 Company ..Cover 4 
The Old Floor Oil Days Are American Seating Company ........ 6 Parents’ Institute, Inc., The ere 25 
Geer Beckley-Cardy Company ............ 27 Personal Products Corporation .... 30 
Better buildings, better floors call for Bennett, Charles A., Company, Rich’s, Inc. SRS, Cover 2 
ae floor maintenance pro- SRR Se eee 0S hy Dee 22 Row, Peterson and Company .... 32 
Floor Problems are our business. We ee | di ee ee 33  Scribner’s Sons, Charles .......... 25 
ee | Binney eed Snth*............ 36 Silver Burdett Company 29 
Write us, or ask your GUARDIAN Bobbs-Merrill Company, Southern Desk Company 24 
Salesman about your floors. He will be Inc., The .. RR RCM ey 27 State Finance Company . 89 
glad to inspect your floors. He will , : J 
demonstrate a simple maintenance pro- Enrichment Materials, Inc. ........ 32 State Life Insurance Company, 
Ask al gol Man. He pe ces s Manufacturing -_ Ene : tes icaiiteiaactee 
May Be Able To Help With WI RS occas sec ecene 4 Steck Company, The oad 34 
Your Floor Problems. Ginn and Company .................. 31 Sunshine Art Studios, Ine. .......... 32 
Guardian Chemical Company .... 38 Teachers Placement Service, 
ardiany. Harlow Publishing Corporation .. 35 (Ohio ) et ie ae 
Heath, D. C., and Company ....... 38 Tennessee Book Company ....Cover 3 
ee COMPANY Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 28 Tennessee Equipment and 
The Quality Line International Cellucotton S Supply Company ..... 8 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners Products Company ............ 23 Tennessee Motor Transport 
Disinfectants, Sanitary Lincoln Surplus Sales ............ 82 Association 35 
Products Lion Oil Company ...................... 4,5 Watauga Instructional darvdien ss al 
708 Jefferson St., N. W. Methodist ae House, ne ld Book Company 25 
Atlanta, Ga. TNE ibis sates ses 38 Wrigley, William, Jr., Company 37 














State -adopted — 


READING FOR INTEREST 
1955 Edition 


PAUL WITTY and others 


A balanced reading program for grades 1-6. Children 
love these books, written at their own level of interest, 
experience, and skill. Practice Books, Teachers Guides, 
and a Readiness Film-strip. 


For use with your state-adopted Heath texts: 


MY STUDYBOOKS, Grades 3-8 
For ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 
STERLING and others 


ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE 
BOOKS 
For Grades 7-12. @-5, R-5, S-5, T-5, U-5, V-5 
TRESSLER and others 


D. (. Heath & Company 


Publishers of better books for better teaching 
280-282 Spring Street, N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Representatives: W. T. Stevens, Sr.; W. T. Stevens, Jr. 





THE 
LIVING PAST 
OF AMERICA 


A pictorial treasury of our historic 
houses and villages that have been pre- 
served and restored 


The Living Past of America is a hand- 
some library-bound volume with 500 illu- 
strations. 

BY CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


3.95 


Cokesbury BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Tel. 42-1621 
All Books Mailed Postpaid 
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Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. K-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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e 
PT Cd interest and principal: 
Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, S oded 20 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ | 0000 s 675 
School board members, 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
ate Finance LOAN-BY- 
tS . 3 N ATUR E °o N LY in a —_ mg ye — 7 
© Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- idan 
pemasal presale. Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TER 
MS short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
fotas ee an Page budgeted to your income, to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
enti id at ti Agasre ards, / : 
a ene ne ee ee eee = seated organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 7 ect | 
® No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
PRIVATE 
- | ® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
The following are ali the debts that I have: 
Paying 


% a 
payments include both 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 
p: 
you now. You can borrow MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in ?~ MONTHS 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
—none of these people 
i Sait. All mail is sent to you 60000 3748 
confidential and private. 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
. approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no longer 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
offered by State Finance Company. 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
r=***"= FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! *"-"=="="""" 
7 
Per Mo. 


To State Finance Company, Dept. —-1349 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska - Full Amount 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge g $ 
or cost whatsoever. — 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $_.— 
Amount earned 


To Whom Owing Address 














On what date of month will your s. $ 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Number of months 

















eee —. you receive salary... - cones 

Name and address ame & Aaenve. 
of school you teach Street... 

How long with Previous 


(Relationshi 


employment Name of Relative. 











ee 

















Husband or wife's = are Otte es Tow —s 
To whom are payments on Name of Relative............___ _ (Relati hip) 
auto made? (Name).... Town aE ‘a eit ee 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town sn sane aa open mat hr epemaere maa a! Pro acessentnenten Pp. --—-—_-——. — 
pL | OES Tee I SERINE S Sa 


Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $......._.__ 


What security on bank loan?........_____.__ 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on & loan: 


to (Name) (Add.) 





SEES eee EEE oe 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
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Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate i 
vay ment to? (Name) Town Name Here._....._________________— —-—- Address. 
Purpose of loan Tw... Send County...... State. = 
N OT Amt. 1st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
s of loan............ Pesce, Pats. |B icscccieschenccoesesecessee the unpaid principal and int. |Date....... scmuananione 




















Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security accompanyi 


Agreed rate \ceeding $150 and 244 Ze per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest. )in excess of $300 % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
* (unpaid principal balance; computed on the bi of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 


=r pe month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 


it are subject to acceptance 
understood that if the loan 


amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 


by the payee at its office located as shown above, it 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 


Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 




















as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


tinuing on the same day of each su month to and including the stated due 
date for the final payment. 
PERSONAL 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- SMEOUIRED | 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
SS SS SSSSSSSBSB STS SSBF SF FSS SASHSSSSeseseeestese i <—£SS8 28S 2 = S888 | MS RS Raa wes eau eeeneeate 
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Across the State 
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Mrs. Eugene Mangum stands with Mrs. E. R. Harris outside the booth 
where Eugene Mangum is selling NEA life memberships during the TEA 


Annual Convention. 


Congratulations are due our state NEA 
Life Membership Chairmen, E. R Harnis 
and Ropert New. In line for a very 
special thank you, too, are the many 
county chairmen who have worked so hard 
on the membership drive in their counties. 

Several school systems have reached 
their quota on life members. Hardin 
County, Oak Ridge, Nashville, and David- 
son County have reached their quota at 
the time this goes to press, and we think 
several others will have reached it when 
all reports are in from the NEA. Con- 
gratulations to these school systems. 

Mitprep CAMPBELL and Mas. E. R. 
Harris handled the Life Membership 
booth at the spring leadership school in 
Murfreesboro and reported forty-eight new 
members. 

Next month we plan to publish the 
names of all life members by school 
systems. Each month thereafter the names 
of those joining during the month will be 
published in the TENNEssEE TEACHER. Our 
Centennial year is 1957, and we certainly 
want each county to be 100 per cent by 
that time. To know your quota: divide 15 
into the number of teachers your school 
system has and that gives you the number 
of life members expected from your county. 

PreswweNnts: Have you appointed a life 
membership chairman and has the name 
been sent to the TEA office? We would 


40 


like to know who is heading the drive in 
your school system. 
Let’s put Tennessee over the top! 





American Education Week 


AMERICAN EpucATION WEEK is Novem- 
ber 6-12. The general theme is “Schools— 
Your Investment in America.” Further 
information about the observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week will appear in the 
next THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
Make your plans and order your material 


issue of 


early. 


Book Week 


Book WEEK comes in November, to- 
gether with American Education Week 
and the many homecoming celebrations 
that make the month an exciting time in 
any school! A number of schools in the 
state submitted ideas (duly tested, like a 
good recipe) during Book Week last year. 

A group of third-grade teachers from 
Soddy Elementary School (Mrs. Pansy 
Ervin, Mrs. EvAN WricHT, Mrs. JESSE 
PENNEY, and Mrs. SARAH H. SKILLERN) 
describe the bulletin board pictured below: 

First, we covered the board with wall 
paper, drew a scene on white paper, and 
framed it with a window cut from poster 
paper. The children made books for the 
shelves on either side of the window, giv- 
ing them titles familiar to third-grade 
children. Scrap material served for drape- 
ries. The pupils drew the children and 
painted them with tempera paints. The 
expense was negligible, but the pleasure of 
the work great interest in 


books. 


stimulated a 





The children of Soddy Elementary School enjoyed making the bulletin 


board pictured above and were proud of the finished product. 
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Landmark 
Books 


AMERICAN LANDMARK BOOKS — Set No. 6 








Title & Author Net Delivered Price 
Tile Blinn Tn I or non np eho ete cdamenneebenns $1.77 
MIG Reni, MOS a oie n ik pha boo o Sa) 63s sas dal ceislele cians eis Bb ese ers 1.77 
Robert E. Lee and the Road of Honor, Carter. ..............000ee eens Pi 
Copetialpaennt TRI I bo oa g 656 cn oes acct se cigncsaccccen ess L.77 
Commodore Perry and the Opening of Japan, Kuhin..............6.0+6+ 1.77 
Old Ironsides, the Fighting Constitution, Hansen. .........66. 660000 1.77 
Roary CN, TE ia ooh ob os i ccc ds sev gsc sedeen sensor cen 77 
Clara Barton, Founder of the American Red Cross, Boylston............ | ey i f 
Ups the Tinie Geek Dette, BR a aw as. ee cece cares ec csverese 77 
The Story of Gam Pramciees, Fackson. .... 2... asec ccc cece ccc cess LTT 

WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS — Set No. 3 

Title & Author Net Delivered Price 
The Like: Saisie Wrmeee, MONMUMNE soos 5. 5s cid tines iedieidaa get once ee $1.77 
The Exploits of Xenophon, Household. ............ 00. cseeeeeeeceenes 1.77 
Captain James Cook, England’s Great Navigator, Sperry............+.+- 1.77 
Shakespeare and the Globe Theater, White. 4... .......6 6660 e eee eee ee 1.77 
RE ile am a oc ns css. o siden sca ee ess bo bue 1.77 
The French Foreign Legion, MPIMOINE's. «5.5. «ba pisieayacared sist vires ole. 6a Re LTs 


$1.77 Per Copy, Net, Postpaid 
$28.32 Per Set of 16 Titles, Net, Postpaid 


ii Allabout 
illanout Books 


THE ALLABOUT BOOKS 





Title & Author Net Delivered Price 
DD ee ee IR, ooo oon occ asccecssbadsemevaveeeeneee $1.98 
a I ia ck co nine ntne piee si nide thane 1.98 
Part Fa Rn II 5 aio 5. ico ss op 0 chad e ee dlecsouaanes eens 1.98 
Pl a I ono. 5 oc uinesd bid bs 0p ele oe ad o gas as 1.98 
Al About Que Ghandi mOcns, WHE... . 6... cise ccnessst ones einns 1.98 
All About Diner Gree Werewesns, Gt... no ns Se cccceeeiccccccccwcs 1.98 
rE re Ce ee ree 1.98 
a ieee an. asa dn. « evn laialbre’.g B4-B S00. oo elatal xbeoein 1.98 
Ee ee i I a aoa nn a cca cian dc saws sc cabecked aun 1.98 
All About Volcanoes and Earthquakes, Pough...............-00-000 05 1.98 
All About the Weather, Tannehill 5, Seen Ceara renee ons T° 1.98 
ee Ie ee oo ose 6bsc demain cd 8 edad Sse canewae 1.98 
All About the Wonders of Chemistry, Freeman.................++++++ 1.98 


$1.98 Per Copy, Net, Postpaid 
$25.74 Per Set of 13 Titles, Net, Postpaid 











Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














Living in a Scientific Age Obligates us to Teach Science 


SCIENCE KIT --- 


“SCIENCE KIT" was developed by a 
science teacher—for interesting and 
effective teaching. It contains over 
seventy (70) pieces of necessary, top 
quality standard laboratory apparatus. 
Complete with a Teacher's Manual, 
Astronomy Manual, and a Star Chart. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 





"SCIENCE KIT" permits simple, easily 
performed, fascinating, unforgettable 
experiences in: Air — Water — Heat 
— Light — Sound — Magnetism — 
Electricity — Simple Machines. 


We can furnish a complete "SCIENCE KIT" 


. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 





------ A Portal 


1 


laboratory—$36.00 


"SCIENCE KIT" promotes ACTIVE 
LEARNING! Pupils see scientific princi- 
ples in action—actively participate. At- 
tention is focused where you want it. 
Your job is made easier. 

$29.00 


refill (no case) for 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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MBPASHYVILLE KNOARAVILECE MEMPHES 








